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Current Developments in the Graduate Curriculum 


Florence R. Day 


Miss Day is Director of Smith College School for Social Work, Northampton, Massachusetts. As 

retiring chairman of the Curriculum Planning Committee of the American Association of 

Schools of Social Work, she gave this paper at the A.A.S.S.W. meeting at the National Conference 
of Social Work in Atlantic City, April, 1948. 


THE MOTIVATION that prompts constant 
attention to the curriculum in social work 
education, whether by the _ individual 
schools or by the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work, stems from the 
desire to improve the quality of service 
rendered by the members of our profession. 
It was this motivation that first induced 
the group of Friendly Visitors in the Bos- 
ton Charity Organization Society to share 
their experiences, foreshadowing the found- 
ing of the first school of social work. It was 
this motivation that prompted the pioneer 
schools of social work to find a means of 
interchange which led to the establish- 
ment of our Association. Through social 
work education we define the qualifica- 
tions for personal fitness and professional 
competence expected of our practitioners. 
Through social work education we transmit 
the specialized knowledge and skill that 
have been tested and have proved valid in 
our field. Through social work education 
we have the opportunity to enrich profes- 
sional practice by exploring and _ incor- 
porating new areas of knowledge and ad- 
vances in techniques. 

The purpose of this paper is to present 
some current educational problems arising 


within the course of study as now offered 
in the schools of social work. Obviously 
the curriculum—that is, the sequences of 
courses taught in class and field—has 
vitality through its interdependence on 
many other factors: the caliber of its teach- 
ing and the integration of its faculty; the 
responsiveness to learning on the part of 
its students; the leadership of its adminis- 
trative head; the educational and financial 
support of its sponsoring institution; the 
ability of its field agencies to provide and 
maintain high educational standards. We 
do not conceive of the curriculum as an 
entity apart from these forces, nor do we 
conceive of the curriculum as an aggregate 
of separate courses. Interrelatedness of 
course content and field experience, a con- 
sciously planned sequence of continuous 
study, is necessary to achieve the educa- 
tional objective. That objective embodies 
the development of a professional person, 
that is, a person who possesses attitudes of 
judgment, flexibility, and self-discipline; a 
person who has not only acquired a wide 
range of knowledge but who shows intel- 
lectual acquisitiveness to explore new 
knowledge; a person who not only achieves 
competence in performance but who is able 
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to apply his learning in a wide variety of 
situations and who will seek to improve his 
skills further. 

Within a period of less than fifty years, 
an integrated curriculum of preparation 
for social work, which was_ originally 
planned to cover one graduate year, now 
represents progression from the preprofes- 
sional stage through the two graduate 
years, and is moving rapidly toward the 
development of the doctorate program. A 
substantial amount of class instruction and 
field instruction has continued to form the 
basic pattern. The motivation for improv- 
ing service geared the early instruction to 
a cluster of courses directly related to 
agency practice and predominantly in the 
casework fields. As the field of social work 
developed more conscious methodology in 
its several areas of practice, and as _ its 
theoretical concepts and factual knowledge 
grew apace, concomitant changes were re- 
flected in the social work curriculum. The 
separate schools proceeding quite inde- 
pendently developed individual character- 
istics. Although the American Association 
of Schools of Social Work was formed in 
1919, no effort was made to exercise con- 
trol in regard to the curriculum offered by 
the member schools. This was a period of 
charting a new field in professional educa- 
tion, a taking on and sloughing off process 
—a process that was necessary until a 
substantial amount of content began to 
appear uniformly in all the schools, and 
thereby to give evidence of its validity to 
form the core of social work education. 
Thus it was not until 1930 that the Ameri- 
can Association of Schools of Social Work 
appointed its first Curriculum Committee 
for the purpose of “finding some body of 
knowledge which may be called basic and 
which should be given by all schools en- 
gaged in training for social work.” ‘The 
work of this committee resulted in the 
adoption in 1932 of the first “minimum 
curriculum,” which established require- 
ments for all member schools and _ for 
schools seeking admission to the Associ- 
ation.' In retrospect, the requirements 
then set forth seem most conservative. The 


1“Minimum Curriculum as Adopted at the De- 
cember, 1932 Meeting,” Bulletin 513, American As- 
sociation of Schools of Social Work, 1932. 
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familiar courses were classified in four 
groupings according to a common denomi- 
nator of subject matter. The required cur- 
riculum consisted of the three courses 
which formed Group A—Casework, Medi- 
cal Information, and Psychiatric Informa- 
tion—and one or two courses from each of 
the other groupings. The intent was to 
assure a spread of subject matter, thus 
establishing a professional base in con- 
trast to an overtechnical or vocational 
concentration. 


The New Basic Minimum Curriculum 

From that period on, some phase of cur- 
riculum study has been in process in the 
Association. In the following ten years the 
tremendous developments in the field of 
social work, such as extension of public 
welfare services, the realignment between 
private and public agencies, the impact of 
psychiatry, penetrated the teaching pro- 
grams. In the light of these changes, the 
so-called minimum curriculum appeared 
greatly outmoded. Thus, in 1941, the Cur- 
riculum Committee appointed under Char- 
lotte Towle’s leadership undertook once 
again to formulate the common profes- 
sional base for social work education. This 
time the approach was directed toward 
defining areas of knowledge rather than 
course structure. In 1944 the adoption of 
this curriculum committee’s report estab- 
lished a new basic minimum curriculum. 
Eight areas of subject matter now consti- 
tute the generic foundation which is con- 
sidered basic in the practice of social work 
in any area, and which therefore would 
normally be required of all students. As 
you know, these areas include social case- 
work, social group work, medical infor- 
mation, psychiatric information, public 
welfare, research, administration, and com- 
munity organization. To quote from this 
report, “Our conception of our function 
has been that of defining basic and essen- 
tial contents for sound professional prac- 
tice in order that certain standards might 
be set to serve as an orientation in these 
changing times.”? Concurrent with this 


2 Recommendations and Report of the Work of 
the Curriculum Committee, January, 1943—Janu- 
ary, 1944, American Association of Schools of So- 
cial Work, September, 1944. See also Leona Mas- 
soth, “The Basic Eight,” Tue Famiry, February, 


1945, P- 384. 
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effort to establish a minimum standard for 
the coverage of educational content within 
the two graduate years, the Committee on 
Preprofessional Education has been study- 
ing and designating educational content 
appropriate to the undergraduate sequence, 
referred to as the first stage of preparation. 

From one point of view the new required 
curriculum far surpassed the earlier model, 
not only by identifying the basic areas but 
also by abstracting and describing the 
general content to be included. From 
another point of view the committee 
recommendations reflected the same kind of 
conservatism shown in the earlier require- 
ments, that is, standardization of those 
offerings in the curriculum which appear 
most frequently throughout the course of 
study in the member schools. Therefore 
the recommendations aroused little dis- 
agreement. Standardization that has been 
reached through common experience and 
agreement operates to assure greater uni- 
formity in the known and accepted areas of 
social work education. To move too 
rapidly toward standardization in areas 
where long experience and agreement do 
not exist would be unwise and, perhaps 
fortunately, quite impossible in our field. 
Freedom to experiment and willingness to 
countenance differences serve as the incen- 
tives to keeping the curriculum dynamic. 

The Curriculum Committee appointed 
to take over where Miss Towle’s commit- 
tee left off, so to speak, was faced with edu- 
cational problems falling within the con- 
troversial range. Pressure on the schools 
to prepare students for the broader admin- 
istrative and social welfare planning func- 
tions in social work urged consideration of 
an advanced curriculum beyond the two 
graduate years. Within the two graduate 
years, the adoption of required content at 
a minimum level left the second year or, 
more accurately, left one-half of the pro- 
gram without directive. Pressure for the 
use of this time came from many direc- 
tions. The required basic eight pressed for 
more adequate coverage than could pos- 
sibly be encompassed in a single course. 
Areas of knowledge not included in the 
basic eight, such as culture and economics, 
pressed for inclusion. Increasing numbers 
of specializations were appearing in the 
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second year. The research requirement, as 
currently conducted, was deemed unsatis- 
factory by a number of schools. Field 
work, though continuing to be accepted as 
inherent, had received inadequate atten- 
tion and stood in danger of being crowded 
out unless its objectives and educational 
content received intensive study. Almost 
all the schools indicated that the chief edu- 
cational problem was one of pressure based 
on inadequate time to cover course con- 
tent, field content, and research. These 
were the problems presented to the new 
Curriculum Committee. 


The Generic and Specific 


I shall confine the remainder of this 
paper to the phase of study on which the 
Committee concentrated major attention— 
the generic and specific in the teaching of 
casework. The course of study as now 
offered in our two-year member schools 
devotes a major proportion of time to 
specialization, that is, specialization in one 
of the several casework majors—child wel- 
fare, family casework, medical social work, 
psychiatric social work; in group work; or 
with less frequency, in community organi- 
zation, administration, and __ research. 
Although the adoption of the basic cur- 
riculum set the trend toward assuring a 
generic professional foundation for social 
work rather than for any one field of social 
work practice, the amount of time devoted 
to specialization nullifies this objective. 
The decision to focus the first phase of 
study on the teaching of casework was 
made for several reasons. Casework is the 
oldest of the disciplines. The pattern of 
specialization within the casework field of 
practice antedates the generic theory and 
methodology of casework itself. The 
teaching pattern in the schools reflects this 
historical antecedent. 

Gradually generic casework teaching has 
emerged so that throughout the first grad- 
uate year generic casework courses are 
offered to all casework majors. Casework 
specialization most commonly takes place 
in the second year. Specialization consists 
of one or more casework courses adapted to 
practice in the specialized setting and a 
series or sequence of courses directly re- 
lated to the specialized setting. Field work 
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is uniformly undertaken in the area of the 
specialization and the thesis project most 
frequently grows out of specialized agency 
practice. This leaves a bare minimum of 
leeway and in some schools no leeway at 
all for content outside the specialization. 
Because of the way in which casework 
specialization has developed, that is, the 
early precedent of linking agency practice 
with casework teaching, it was felt that the 
majors in their present form would prove 
to contain much that is generic and should 
be taught as generic content to all case- 
work majors. If this proved true, it would 
make possible certain concentrations and 
syntheses in the curriculum which in turn 
would free time for other considerations. 
Also in view of the increasing number of 
specializations being introduced into the 
curriculum, the continuation of the present 
pattern assumed alarming proportions. It 
was anticipated that, by concentrating 
study in one area (the teaching of case- 
work), principles might be evolved which 
would have general applicability in total 
curriculum planning. It is understandable 
that we have reached an impasse in the 
two-year graduate program at this time 
when we consider that our concept of 
generic social work has grown apace while 
at the same time our technical disciplines 
have grown more exacting. A _ solution 
must be found to determine how far the 
professional base can be broadened without 
undermining technical competence. 

What do we mean when we refer to 
generic casework? The term appears sub- 
ject to misuse. It is frequently used to dis- 
tinguish beginning casework frem advanced 
casework, which is thought of as special- 
ized. In the same sense it may refer to 
casework in a particular setting when the 
situation requires simple environmental 
practice as contrasted with casework in set- 
tings where more intensive service is indi- 
cated. In the opinion of the committee, 
generic casework is conceived to include all 
that is common to casework knowledge and 
skill at any level of practice, and all that is 
adaptable to any casework setting. 

Certain vital life experiences create com- 
mon problems in relation to common hu- 
man needs, age, prior life experience, and 
present circumstances; for example, illness; 
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physical or mental handicap; failure in 
school, work, or marriage; relationship loss 
through death, separation, or sharing. 
These significant experiences constitute a 
repetitive refrain in human maladjust- 
ment wherever it occurs. Likewise, certain 
kinds of life situations, such as the state 
of poverty, being an immigrant, being an 
orphan, unmarried motherhood, growing 
up in a delinquent environment, and so 
on, induce common problems in _person- 
ality development and social adjustment. 
Decisive experiences and special life situa- 
tions such as these occur in a variety of 
social agency settings. Hence a sequence 
of generic casework courses may present the 
whole gamut of human experience signifi- 
cant for social maladjustment. 

Certain universal skills are common to 
casework in all of its settings and there is 
a store of basic knowledge on which the 
worker may rely. Understanding requires 
a full knowledge of behavior patterns, emo- 
tional reactions, and recognition of un- 
conscious drives. The worker-client rela- 
tionship will develop differently with dif- 
ferent people, but its common features 
must be understood in order to see its 
significance in the most casual relation- 
ships and to control the depth in the most 
intensive ones. Knowledge of ego psychol- 
ogy is fundamental to casework in helping 
individuals to gain ego strengths. The 
utilization of agency and community re- 
sources takes on more meaning as learning 
progresses and as the common features ap- 
pear in case after case and in setting upon 
setting. It is to these we refer when we 
speak of generic casework. 

The University of Chicago School of 
Social Service Administration has defined 
the major areas of content as follows: 


1. A philosophy which sees individual human 
welfare as both the purpose and test of social 
welfare. 

2. A professional attitude which combines a 
scientific spirit with dedication to the people and 
purposes one serves. 

3. A knowledge of the dynamic forces in human 
beings and in social forms and their mutual in- 
teraction. 

4. Methods and skills whereby the professional 
person can help the needful person to better utilize 
his own powers or his social opportunities, or to 
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protect the person who lacks the ability to make 
productive use of his social situation. 

These aspects of content are basic, generic, and 
therefore transferable from one to another agency 
o1 setting which operates by the social casework 
method.3 


All these areas of learning have as their 
aim the development of critical perception, 
depth of understanding, and disciplined 
thinking as a basis for differential treat- 
ment. The continuing objective is to de- 
velop a generic store of knowledge and 
methods which will grow with increasing 
experience and which will enable the stu- 
dent to achieve a mature casework wisdom 
applicable to the many varied situations he 
will encounter. 

In order to clarify further the generic 
concept of casework teaching, the Com- 
mittee undertook to develop a workable 
distinction between the emphasis in the 
first-year casework courses and in those of 
the second year. 


First Year 

In the first year the emphasis in both 
course and field focuses on equipping the 
student to use the basic social services of 
the community and teaches him to use him- 
self to help the client through these serv- 
ices. To achieve this the student is helped 
to develop a dynamic way of thinking to- 
gether with attitudes that will be useful in 
working with clients, such as tolerance, flexi- 
bility, and self-discipline. The interrela- 
tion of external reality factors and inner 
emotional aspects is constantly pointed up. 
Realization of the client-worker relationship 
and some understanding of its use is gained. 
The worker becomes aware that the client’s 
reaction to the worker is not a personal one 
but a projection of previously conditioned 
feelings and attitudes. The worker’s atti- 
tude, in turn, is one of genuine warmth and 
concern. The student learns to understand 
the right of self-determination and his role 
in preserving it for the client. Class discus- 
sions, pertinently related reading, and 
presentation of case material are at first 
within the student’s own knowledge and 
experience. 

8 Report prepared by the casework faculty of the 
University of Chicago School of Social Service Ad- 


ministration and submitted to the Curriculum Com- 
mittee of the A.A.S.S.W. in November, 1947. 
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During this period when the body of 
knowledge about human behavior is lim- 
ited and inadequately integrated, cases are 
selected which are rich in material for in- 
ductive reasoning in order that inferences 
may be convincingly supported. This in- 
volves selection of cases in which feeling 
is shown in relatively pure form rather 
than in disguise, so that circumstances in 
the individual’s life and his repeated re- 
sponses to them are clearly recorded. The 
student learns to recognize the universality 
of such emotions and reactions as guilt, 
dependency, resistance, and ambivalence. 
In the area of client-worker relation- 
ship, cases afford illustrations in which 
the management of the relationship pre- 
sents no unusual problems in terms of cli- 
ents’ excessive need, anxiety, and resist- 
ance. In the area of resources, cases afford 
acquaintance with a wide variety of agency 
and community services. 

Upon examination it has been found 
that the first-year casework courses are be- 
ing taught by faculty of widely varied ex- 
perience in one or more of the major fields 
of practice, for example, family and chil- 
dren’s casework, medical and_ psychiatric 
social work. This wide range of interest 
and skill among the instructors no doubt 
has contributed to the enrichment of the 
generic base. There has been, moreover, a 
trend to include in the first-year basic 
course a range of problems, particularly 
those of economic, health (both medical 
and psychiatric), and a familial nature. 
Children’s problems are also included. 
Cases are n@4onger drawn primarily from 
the family field, private or public, to show 
these problems, as once was the teaching 
situation. Along with this there has been 
an increasing ability on the part of teach- 
ers to abstract the generic nature of the 
casework process itself and to teach this 
from any type of case, including cases from 
the student’s own field work experience. 


Second Year 

In the second year the emphasis is in the 
direction of a more skilled use of the client- 
worker relationship with or without inclu- 
sion of the practical service itself. The 
student is beginning to develop a frame of 
reference to facilitate his understanding 
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and recognition of motivations. He is ac- 
quiring a greater sensitivity as to what is 
involved in treatment and to the respon- 
sibility inherent in working within the 
casework relationship. As understanding 
grows and implications become clearer, 
workable generalizations are formed. 
Casework treatment with children may 
present the range from recreation inter- 
views or trips to the clinic with a foster 
child to direct treatment interviews. Or 
marital problems may cover the range from 
modification of environmental strains to 
direct treatment of emotional attitudes. 
The student needs sufficient drill to enable 
him to develop consciously the kind and 
degree of relationship most suited to the 
needs of the client. For instance he should 
be able to distinguish the kind of relation- 
ship to develop with a psychotic, a neurotic, 
a delinquent, a fairly adequate foster par- 
ent, or a person suffering from an acute 
physical illness, as determined by the dif- 
fering underlying dynamics. 

In the second-year courses certain of 
the cases used would involve situations 
in which the problem from the outset is 
placed within the self and where there 
often is early and recurrent encounter of 
marked anxiety and resistance. Also, cases 
could well present complicated interplay 
of agencies, which affords discussion to de- 
termine lines of responsibility and to solve 
problems in interagency relationships. The 
influence of setting on the development 
of casework would be emphasized. Con- 
sideration would be given to the differ- 
ences that are due, for example, to its being 
done under public or private auspices, in 
social agencies established primarily for case- 
work services, or within institutions whose 
primary function is other than casework, 
such as medical hospitals, schools, industry, 
institutions for dependent or delinquent 
children. The study of the specific details 
of casework operation in each setting can- 
not be exhaustive, but the salient factors 
can be highlighted. 

The Committee sees no theoretical ob- 
jection to extending generic casework in- 
struction through the third or even the 
fourth semester. The advanced caseworker 
needs the same kind of understanding of 
personality, familial, and other interper- 
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sonal relationships, and of cultural and 
community conditions, whether he is plan- 
ning to work in a medical, family, or child 
welfare agency, under public or private 
auspices. The faculty of one school re- 
ported that at the start they were concerned 
with the generic sequence not giving 
enough work in cases peculiar to a setting 
for the development of skills demanded in 
a field. As they systematically examined 
areas of learning essential for sound dif- 
ferential diagnosis and treatment, they be- 
came increasingly convinced that skills 
were transferable, and that the differences 
were fewer than anticipated and were 
superficial rather than basic. 

Thus the aim would be to present a 
variety of life experiences decisive for so- 
cial adjustment; a range of problematic life 
situations; a range in age, social, and eco- 
nomic status, nationality, and so on; a range 
in mental and emotional condition, nor- 
mal to pathological; a comprehensive range 
of services and kinds of help which char- 
acterize social casework practice in a va- 
riety of settings. The principle would be 
to assure continuous movement in learn- 
ing from the simple to the complex in 
both diagnosis and treatment. Therefore, 
the real problem is to find an orderly pro- 
gression and a true synthesis of deepening 
insights. We would need to consider sys- 
tematically the essential areas of learning, 
and envisage what should be taught in 
each area in order that movement be grad- 
ual and steady, that essential content be in- 
cluded, and that proper emphasis be given 
to setting throughout the casework se- 
quence. It is, of course, manifestly im- 
possible to teach anyone exactly what he 
should do or say in every conceivable set 
of circumstances. But a person well trained 
in generic casework as it occurs in a variety 
of settings should be able to solve, without 
undue difficulty and within the framework 
of agency function, the detailed problems 
of application in a given case. 

Casework is learned in the field as well 
as in the class. At no time have we thought 
of it as separate, and at all times we have 
believed that these same generic principles 
operate in field instruction. Most schools 
require more than one setting of field prac- 
tice in order to help the student see the 
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generic nature of the process in any particu- 
lar setting. An attempt is made in the field 
experiences, as in class, to give the student 
a range in economic problems, illness and 
disability, family and child interaction, 
within any given setting. Generally speak- 
ing, the emphasis in the first year, both in 
field and course, focuses on equipping a 
student to use the basic social services of 
the community. The emphasis in the sec- 
ond year is, generally speaking, in the direc- 
tion of a more skilled use of worker-client 
relationship, with or without inclusion of 
the practical service itself. This is, of 
course, only a matter of degree, as social 
structure and patterns of social service are 
never minimized at any level of instruc- 
tion. 


The Sequences 

Having considered the generic elements 
in the specialized casework courses and 
the application of these generic principles 
throughout the casework field experience, 
let us turn to the so-called sequences, that 
is, the cluster of required courses that make 
up a casework major. It is the sequence 
as now constituted which crowds the second 
year and makes the inclusion of a broad 
educational base impossible. 

The sequences in family casework and 
psychiatric social work are quite similar 
and include a number of courses in the 
various aspects of psychiatry, ranging from 
behavior problems in children to the psy- 
choses. The child welfare sequence includes 
a wide variety of courses related to child 
care such as foster care, adoption service, 
group care, legal and protective measures, 
and delinquency. The medical social 
work sequence emphasizes the social com- 
ponent in illness, various aspects of public 
health and medical care. All the sequences 
develop the administrative theme in the 
particular specialized setting. Obviously 
this creates gaps in subject matter with 
which every student should be substan- 
tially familiar. 

It does not seem necessary for a student to 
take a whole course in psychiatric clinic set- 
ting or in medical setting, and it is cer- 
tainly not feasible to arrange for every 
major setting in social work to have its 
own course in administration. The basic 
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course in administration, if properly taught, 
should help the student find himself not 
only within the social agency but in the 
medical and educational agency as well. In 
teaching the principles of the administra- 
tive process itself, it is already evident that 
a good deal can be abstracted to allow for 
different settings and functions. 

The Committee believes that administra- 
tive structure and function in any given 
agency can be readily absorbed after grad- 
uation if the principles of setting and 
function have been acquired during the 
two-year course. This presumes that the 
employing social agency will be made cog- 
nizant of the need for in-service orienta- 
tion and will take responsibility in helping 
the recent graduate to relate and adapt his 
generic education to the specifics of agency 
function, setting, and program. 

The complexity of our social structure 
has led to the organization of a wide va- 
riety of agencies with specialized functions 
in the community. The persons who seek 
the services offered by these specialized 
agencies are the same human beings whose 
roots and ways of feeling and acting are 
part of casework’s basic knowledge. The 
helping process called “treatment” operates 
upon the principles and methods that are 
common to all of social casework. The 
major element of difference which is im- 
posed by the special setting is that of 
agency structure and program. Structure 
and program determine what services are 
given and the conditions under which they 
are given. This, then, is the new area of 
knowledge that study of the special setting 
involves: the ways in which services to the 
client are promoted or hampered, compli- 
cated or simplified, affected or conditioned, 
by the function and structure of a special 
setting. 

It has been possible to extract and formu- 
late general principles governing the com- 
plex and dynamic phenomena of human 
behavior; it has been possible to formulate 
general principles governing methods by 
which people can be affected and helped. 
It is no greater task to attempt to extract 
and formulate concepts and principles that 
would provide a way of understanding and 
relating to any or all specialized agencies. 
In other words, the phenomena that char- 
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acterize the special setting are not so defi- 
nitely varied and different one from the 
other that they too are not subject to 
classification and study as a group. 

In the cluster of required courses form- 
ing the sequence, the task continues to be 
one of abstracting the generic content and 
realigning the curriculum to include those 
elements essential to the preparation of 
the casework student. The medical and 
psychiatric information courses might be 
geared to carry the social component. Un- 
derstanding the growth and development of 
children in a sufficiently broad way might 
reduce some of the pressure in child wel- 
fare teaching. Ways should be taken to 
strengthen the teaching of social adminis- 
tration and community organization as 
basic subject matter and by more con- 
sciously relating these aspects to the prac- 
tice courses. A major factor in the task of 
realignment would be to determine con- 
tent that might be put into the field and 
better taught there. 


Next Steps 

In developing generic casework teaching 
in the first year, the schools are in agree- 
ment that the plan has made for better 
teachers because each instructor has to fill 
in his knowledge of the areas in which he 
has not been primarily concerned. As a 
corollary the casework faculty are better 
prepared to assume over-all responsibility 
for field work. Extending the plan through 
the second year would deepen these gains. 
In addition, the factor of economy is em- 
phasized, which is of particular importance 
in the smaller schools, with their limited 
resources in personnel to cover the educa- 
tional job. It permits a more flexible use 
of staff and arrangements of teaching 
schedules, of special assignments and edu- 
cational leaves. There will be natural re- 
sistance to teaching subject matter in which 
the individual faculty member feels less 
qualified. It is therefore implicit that these 
changes come about through a careful 
rather than a hasty process of realigning 
and reintegrating content. Major prob- 
lems will constantly recur in the selection 
of what is generic and will need to be 
tried and tested. Pressure will be felt on 
the part of the specialties to be sure that 
enough is included. 
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It is imperative that the schools use the 
professional membership associations and 
the national social agencies for consulta- 
tion and planning to assure the proper se- 
lection and inclusion of specialized content 
in generic courses throughout the curricu- 
lum and in field work, and to determine 
what remains to be taught as specialized 
content. There have been great values in 
specialization. Our problem is to achieve 
effective integration and preserve those 
values. 

The professional associations and the na- 
tional social agencies in the casework field 
have taken the leadership in defining the 
content and the standards of practice which 
represent the best quality of social case- 
work as we know it today. Much of the 
subject matter, such as the psychiatric com- 
ponent and the interpersonal relations 
within the family which have been de- 
veloped as specialized content, has already 
been distilled out as generic casework. If 
we undertake to redefine a modern concept 
of generic casework to be taught and to be 
practiced, it must embody the best of our 
achievements or it will result in a lowering 
or leveling off process which would be 
disastrous indeed. 

The Curriculum Committee, as a result 
of this study, made no recommendations to 
the Association which would require im- 
mediate changes in the two-year course of 
study. Rather, the report suggests a 
method of study to be used by individual 
schools and by the national accrediting and 
membership agencies which might lead to 
a new pattern in the curriculum. One 
reason for the present dilemma is that the 
curriculum has been developed piecemeal 
by separate interest groups. Another reason 
is that field work has not uniformly been 
raised to its full educational stature and 
helped to carry its potential proportion of 
subject matter. With failure to appreciate 
the full import of field work, the schools 
of social work are in danger of moving 
away from the professional to the academic 
emphasis in graduate education. Only as 
education is focused on the curriculum as 
a whole with the objectives of social work 
education kept in the foreground, will a 
well-rounded, enriched, generic prepara- 
tion for all students be achieved. 
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‘THE NEED FOR a dependable measure of 
the effects of casework has been repeatedly 
mentioned in the professional literature of 
the field for years. Board members want 
one in order to determine whether the re- 
sults obtained are worth the money ex- 
pended. Agency administrators need one 
in order to interpret the value of the case- 
work services of their agencies. From first- 
hand contact with their improving clients, 
caseworkers are well convinced of their 
achievement, but they want such a measure 
in order to study systematically the sorts of 
clients for whom casework succeeds and 
those for whom it fails, so that intake 
policy may be improved. 

The attempt to devise a dependable 
measure of the results of casework at the 
Community Service Society was started to- 
ward the end of 1942 by a directive from 
the Committee on the Institute of Wel- 
fare Research.! F. A. O. Schwarz, the chair- 
man of this committee, asked Dr. John 
Dollard “to determine and express how 
casework is carried on, at what cost, and 
with what success.” Dr. Dollard saw “suc- 
cess” as the crucial question. Just as [ 
would also have done, he sought a measur- 
ing instrument that would express the re- 
sults obtained on a case in a quantitative 
score with known reliability and known 
validity. Our work has resulted in two in-, 
struments with known reliability: Distress- 
Relief Quotient and a scale for judging 
movement with which I shall be chiefly 
concerned in this paper. We do not yet 
know the validity of either of these meas- 
ures, but we have underway a follow-up 
study of a sample of cases closed five years 
ago which we hope will determine their 
validity. 

1I wish to express my appreciation to my col- 
leagues in this research project: Professor John 
Dollard and the caseworkers on the Joint Research 
Committee, Ruth Downing, Helen Fisk, Madeline 


Moore, and Alice Taggart. Their participation in 
these studies has been invaluable. 


Reliability and Validity 

Perhaps I should define these character- 
istics of a dependable measure. Reliability 
may be defined as the degree to which a 
measuring instrument gives the same result 
from separate applications to the same ma- 
terial. Where the instrument is a test, 
the correlation between the sets of scores 
obtained from two administrations of the 
test to the same group of individuals should 
be high. Ideally, this correlation should 
be +-1.00 or perfect, but we always have 
to be satisfied with less. Where the in- 
strument is caseworker judgment, reliabil- 
ity means the degree to which different 
caseworkers agree about the direction and 
amount of change in a given series of cli- 
ents. Validity may be defined as the de- 
gree to which the measures from an in- 
strument correspond to whatever ultimate 
criteria are available. For a scholastic ap- 
titude test, the ultimate criterion is school 
grades. In casework, we might ask to 
what extent our measures correspond with 
(1) the value the clients put upon the case- 
work received, (2) the amount of improve- 
ment in the client and/or his situation as 
judged by those other people whose lives 
are most affected by his, and (3) the degree 
to which the effects of casework continue 
to show in the adaptive efficiency of clients 
after their cases are closed. These, at least, 
are some of the questions we are asking of a 
follow-up study now being conducted by 
Dr. Phyllis Bartelme at the Institute of 
Welfare Research. 

Since the chief contribution of this re- 
port concerns reliability, let me illustrate 
its importance. In the spring of 1947 the 
American Psychopathological Association 
conducted a symposium on failure in vari- 
ous forms of therapy. Mrs. Lucille Austin 
gave a paper on “Failure in Social Case- 
work.” I was asked to discuss her paper 
and to report relevant statistics. With 
little time to prepare, I could lay my 
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hands on statistics of “success” or “fail- 
ure” from only two agencies. Both sets de- 
rived from the uncultivated judgments of 
the workers who served the cases. The 
differences between the percentages of fail- 
ure, that is, the complements of the per- 
centages of success reported, were so great 
that I was astounded. For instance (and I 
am purposely selecting the extremes), for 
clients with problems in the area of fam- 
ily relations, Agency A failed to judge im- 
provement in only 21 per cent, while 
Agency B failed in 63 per cent. When I 
have presented these figures to practition- 
ers in casework and psychiatry, their at- 
tempts to explain the differences usually 
concern the possibilities of different intake 
policies, different degrees of skill of work- 
ers, and differing statistical selection in the 
two agencies. Seldom do practitioners ask 
whether the judgment standard for “im- 
proved” or “unimproved” in the two 
agencies was the same. And this is my 
point. Until we know to what degree 
the standards in the two agencies were 
similar, until we know the degree of re- 
liability of our measuring instrument, we 
can gain little from discussing the various 
factors which might be casually related to 
the differences between the sets of figures 
from two agencies. Such discussion would 
be like pondering at length about the 
dietary reasons for a difference between 
the figures giving average weights of chil- 
dren in two orphanages without knowing 
that one set gives weight in kilograms while 
the other gives weight in pounds. 

So far as I know, all the attempts to 
measure the results of casework, except the 
rate of “social breakdown” devised by 
Bradley Buell and his collaborators,? have 
started with the assumption that profes- 
sional caseworkers can exercise the respon- 
sibility of assessing the results they obtain 
with their own cases. At C.S.S. we started 
with the opposite assumption. Originally 
we were impressed with the unreliability of 
judgmental measures. We were also im- 
pressed with the possible prejudicial in- 
fluences of such factors as professional pride 
and concern for the agency’s status on 


2 Bradley Buell and Reginald Robinson, “A Com- 
posite Rate of Social Breakdown,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, May, 1940, pp. 887-898. 
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judgmental measures of results. We sought 
first, therefore, to devise an independent 
and objective measure. We were led back 
to caseworker judgments, first, by the ex- 
pensiveness of our objective measure, and 
second, by the results of research findings. 
We found these three results: 


1. The reliability of even uncultivated case- 
worker judgments, defined as agreement among 
workers judging the same cases, is surprisingly high 
on the average. 

2. This reliability improves with increased pro- 
fessional training and experience. 

g. Caseworkers at C.S.S. have a core of criteria 
for improvement in clients on which they all agree. 


‘These results clearly tend to confirm the 


assumption that professional caseworkers 
can exercise the responsibility of assessing 
the results of their work. On the other 
land, we also found that caseworkers may 
show maximal disagreement on certain in- 
dividual cases, that some workers tend to 
show constant errors, that is, to be con- 
sistently optimistic or pessimistic in their 
judgments. But we have also found that 
these defects in caseworker judgments as a 
measuring instrument can be minimized 
to a considerable degree with a formalized 
scale for judging movement. I have been 
asked to tell you how we got these results. 


The Distress-Relief Quotient 
The first method of measurement de- 
veloped in our casework research was the 


_ Distress-Relief Quotient or D.R.Q. devel- 


oped by Dollard and Mowrer and de- 
scribed by them in a paper entitled, “A 
Method of Measuring Tension in Written 
Documents.” 3 
on the assumption that what casework does 
should be associated with reduction in dis- 
tress in the various people concerned in 
a case. 


the clients. The method was a content- 


analysis of the case record, or to be more | 


explicit, a classification of the clauses in a 
record into those that imply distress, those 
that imply relief, and those that are neu- | 


tral. The Distress-Relief Quotient derives | 


3See the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, January, 1947, Pp. 3-32- 








This approach was based | 





It also assumed that the case rec- | 
ord would include a representative sample ‘ 
of the transactions between the worker and 
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from the proportion of emotionally colored 
clauses in any portion of a record which 
are judged as distressful. The D.R.Q. 
showed a very respectable degree of re- 
liability. Ten different scorers going over 
the same case record gave D.R.Q. values 
for each page which showed an average in- 
tercorreiation of +.88 without any ten- 
dency for individual scorers to deviate 
consistently in the direction of either dis- 
tress or relief. 

On the other hand, our first attempt to 
validate the D.R.Q. as a measure of the 
results in casework was disappointing. We 
did this by correlating the differences be- 
tween the D.R.Q. values for the first and 
last tenths of a series of 38 case records 
with the amount of improvement obtained 
in these cases as the improvement was 
judged by caseworkers.4 This technique is 
like validating intelligence test scores with 
teacher's ratings of intelligence. It was ad- 
mittedly only a first approximation. The 
resulting correlation was only +.2, disap- 
pointingly low. Because of our theoretical 
reasons for expecting a much higher corre- 
lation, we were prompted to question, first, 
the reliability of the caseworker judgments, 
and second, the validity of the case records 
on which the D.R.Q. differences were 
based. 


Reliability of Caseworker Judgments of 
Movement 

This questioning led us to examine first 
the reliability of caseworker judgments. 
In this study, Dollard and I were originally 
interested only in determining how well a 
random sample of 10 workers from the 
Family Service department would agree 
concerning the amount of movement in 
our sample of 38 cases. Fortunately, the 
caseworkers on our Joint Research Com- 
mittee were unhappy not to have the 
most skilled and seasoned workers in the 
department represented. Their concern 
raised the question of whether or not pro- 
fessional experience and training would 
have any relationship to the degree of 

4 These judgments were involved in the selection 
process. Each of the 1 districts in Family Service 
at C.S.S. was asked to send in three cases: one 
showing great upward movement or improvement, 
one showing a moderate degree of movement, and 


one showing no movement. One of these 39 records 
later had to be discarded. 
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agreement obtained. With these two ques- 
tions in view, we designed a study that 
would give answers to both. We included 
among our judges five district secretaries 
or associate district secretaries, ten depart- 
mental workers randomly selected, five 
students from the New York School of 
Social Work, and five of my students at 
Brown University without any training in 
casework. Each of these 25 people was 
asked to judge the amount of movement— 
or for the Brown students the improve- 
ment—shown in each of the 38 cases in 
our sample. Since we wanted to know 
what caseworkers would do on the basis 
of their professional training and experi- 
ence alone, no definition of the movement 
variable was supplied by us. The judg- 
ments were made in terms of these five 
words: no, slight, moderate, considerable, 
and great movement. 

We measured reliability first, by giving 
these words numerical values from one to 
five and intercorrelating the series of judg- 
ments obtained from each judge with the 
series of ratings obtained from every other 
judge in each of our groups; and second, 
by comparing the means of the 38 ratings 
made by each judge. The correlation pro- 
cedure told us to what extent the various 
judges agree relatively, that is, go up and 
down on the scale together. The com- 
parison of means tells us to what extent 
the judges agree concerning the meaning 
of the various steps on the scale. 

The results from the correlation pro- 
cedures were encouraging, as I have al- 
ready mentioned. The mean of the 45 in- 
tercorrelation coefficients obtained from 
the random sample of 10 workers was +-.70. 
To us this was surprisingly high. More- 
over, the effect of professional training and 
experience showed clearly. In descending 
order for amount of professional training 
and experience, the group means of the in- 
tercorrelations were: +.78 for 5 district 
secretaries, +.70 for the 10 rank-and-file 
workers, +-.64 for the 5 students from the 
New York School of Social Work, and 
+.s9 for the 5 students from Brown Uni- — 
versity. You will note the trend and that 
the biggest discrepancy in mean intercor- 
relation comes between the rank-and-file 
workers and the district secretaries. This 
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shows that professional experience con- 
tributes significantly to the degree of agree- 
ment between workers in their judgments 
of results. This finding suggested to us 
that if the factors in the frame of ref- 
erence upon which such agreement is based 
could be distilled and stated explicitly, they 
should be teachable. ‘This consideration 
and the already high degree of agreement 
among professional workers led us back to 
caseworker judgment as a way of meas- 
uring the results of casework, and prompted 
us to devise a scale for judging movement. 

On the other hand, comparing the means 
of the 38 ratings given for our sample of 
cases by each judge introduced a note of 
caution. The mean of the most optimistic 
worker in our sample of 10 was more 
than a step-interval higher than that of 
the least optimistic worker, and the mean 
of the means of the 4 most optimistic work- 
ers was .6 of a step-interval above the cor- 
responding mean for the 4 least optimis- 
tic. For the most optimistic worker, con- 
siderable movement was typical of these 
38 cases. For the least optimistic, slight 
movement was typical. To us this meant 
that any scale we might construct would 
properly have to have a reference outside 
the experience of the individual worker. 
It meant that we would have to supply 
something to illustrate what is meant by 
at least the key steps on our scale, some- 
thing analogous to the bar for the meter 
filed away in the Bureau of Standards. 

Another note of caution came from an 
examination of the spread of the ratings 
on each case. Although test-retest re- 
liabilities of +.7 are considered fairly re- 
spectable in psychometric and industrial 
work, such a coefficient does not imply that 
agreement is nearly perfect. For two of 
our 38 cases, the judgments actually spread 
from no movement to great movement. 
The disagreement was perfect. For 14 cases 
the spread covered four of the five steps; 
for 12 cases, three steps; for 10 cases, two 
steps; and for none of the 38 did all 15 
of our caseworkers agree perfectly. This 
meant to us that we would have to search 
for both agreement and disagreement 
among caseworkers concerning the criteria 
of movement, and then try to formulate 
those criteria more precisely. 
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The Criteria for Movement 

The method for this part of our investi- 
gation was simple, but the process was 
hard work. At the time we asked the 15 
caseworkers to judge the amount of move- 
ment in our sample of 38 cases, we had 
anticipated the possibility that we might 
want to examine their criteria. For this 
reason, we had also asked them to write out 
their reasons for the ratings given each 
case. This procedure yielded 15 K 38 = 
570 sets of reasons for ratings. The 
content of these I examined for agree- 
ment and disagreement. The _ results 
came in the form of a set of factors which 
all workers mentioned as- evidence for 
movement or lack of movement, and an- 
other set of factors mentioned by some 
workers and not by others. The results of 
my examination were then reviewed by 
the caseworkers on our Joint Research 
Committee. 

On the side of agreement, all our 15, case- 
workers repeatedly mentioned as evidence 
of movement items which I included in the 
following categories: 


1. Changes in adaptive ability or efficiency. This 
category included such items as changed ability to 
get along with other people, changed efficiency 
in running a home or in performing on a job or 
in school, and new skills of any sort. 

2. Changes in disabling habits and conditions. 
This category included such items as changes in 
attitudes, personality traits, and behavior inimical 
to good social relations, changes in delinquent 
tendencies, and changes in level of anxiety, in basic 
conflicts of motivation, and in health. 

g. Changes in atlitude or understanding as evi- 
denced from the client’s verbalizations. ‘This cate- 
gory included such items as accepting counsel, 
changes in attitudes toward self and others as 
shown in what the client says, and the discernment 
of relationships between present behavior and feel- 
ings and events in the client’s personal past. 

4. Changes in the environmental situation. This 
category included such items as changes in living 
quarters, clothes, and furnishings, changes in the 
behavior of other people toward the individual, and 
changes resulting from child placement or the trans- 
fer of a psychotic from the home to a hospital. 

5. Prevention of deterioration in behavior and 
circumstances predicted from the constellation of 
factors operating early in the casework process. 


6. The estimated permanence of changes. 
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As we examined the last two criteria 
named, we were led to drop them. First, 
prevention of deterioration appeared to be 
a tenuous factor to estimate. How con- 
sistently can the best judges of human na- 
ture predict correctly what the outcome of 
a given situation will be? Moreover, this 
item was never mentioned by even a major- 
ity of the 15 professional workers in con- 
nection with any single case. And finally, 
other evidence for movement was always 
present when prevention of deterioration 
was mentioned as a factor. ‘Thus, we 
dropped this item as a category of evidence. 

Second, the “estimated permanence of 
changes” appeared to be a sort of inter- 
pretation deriving from having at hand 
evidence of changes from social behavior 
coupled with verbalized evidence of new 
attitudes and understanding. This made 
sense from the standpoint of behavior 
theory. Changes evidenced only by social 
behavior may be limited and confined to 
the cues in a specific situation. New 
stresses may easily disrupt the improve- 
ment. On the other hand, verbalized in- 
sights, changes of attitude, or even plans 
unaccompanied by changes in social be- 
havior are likely to be mere talk. If these 
two types of evidence are present in com- 
bination, the behavioral changes attest the 
reality of the new attitudes and under- 
standing, and the verbalizations indicate 
that the changes have some degree of gen- 
erality and are therefore more likely to 
transfer to new stressful situations. Thus, 
we also discarded “estimated permanence 
of changes” as a category of evidence. 

This analysis left us with changes in 
adaptive efficiency, in disabling habits and 
conditions, in verbalized attitudes and un- 
derstanding, and in the environmental situ- 
ation as the common core of basic criteria 
for movement on which all of our case- 
workers agreed. Whether workers from 
other agencies or from other schools of 
casework will also agree concerning this 
common core of criteria remains to be de- 
termined. If they should happen to agree, 
then we also have here a way of defining 
what the goals of casework are generally. 

Areas of disagreement. As we exam- 
ined these, our Joint Research Committee 
made decisions concerning their relevance 
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to the common core of criteria. From 
these decisions a definition of movement 
resulted. Since the number of these areas 
of disagreement is fairly large, I shall have 
to treat each one very briefly. 


1. Several of our workers considered the amount 
of movement in a case to be relative to the degree 
to which treatment goals were achieved. Following 
such a principle would mean automatically con- 
sidering the achievement of simple goals as more 
movement than partial failure to achieve more ex- 
tensive goals. We decided that achieving treatment 
goals had no direct relevance to the amount of 
movement occurring in a case. 

2. Several of our workers considered in their 
judgments only those changes for which they con- 
sidered casework responsible. ‘Thus the amount 
of movement in certain cases was judged to be 
less by such workers than by the majority who con- 
sidered amount of change in the case for itself. 
Since we are ultimately interested, of course, in 
measuring the results of casework, this posed a 
difficult problem. After considerable debate, we 
decided that determining the aspects of change in 
a client for which casework is responsible was a 
separate act of judgment. This, in turn, led us to the 
decision that it was enough to judge the amount 
of change per se in one operation, and that deter- 
mining the aspects for which casework is respon- 
sible should be a separate consideration. 

3. A few of our workers mentioned the skill with 
which the case was managed as a factor in move- 
ment. Considering skill either raised or lowered 
the judged amount of movement, depending on 
what the judge thought of the worker's technique. 
We all agreed quickly that the skill of the worker 
had nothing whatever to do with the amount of 
change which had occurred in the case. This is 
not to say that greater skill or a different approach 
might not have resulted in greater movement, but 
we decided that we were interested in what did 
happen and not in what might have happened. 

4. A few workers mentioned the amount of case- 
work effort expended as a factor in movement. 
We agreed that the amount of caseworker effort 
had nothing to do with the amount of change oc- 
curring in the case. 

5. Two workers included their conception of the 
difficulty of the client’s problem as factors in their 
judgments of movement, mentioning explicitly that 
in such a difficult problem the amount of change, 
although slight, should be accepted as considerable. 
Again we on the committee agreed that movement 
or change should stand as a distinct and separate 
variable already too complex to be further com- 
plicated by difficulty of the problem. We antici- 
pated that one of the problems for the future 
would be to determine the amount of movement 
casework obtains with the various sorts of problems. 
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Including the difficulty of the problem within our 
variable would make such a study impossible. 

6. Several of our workers included the fact that 
mere rendering of services like financial relief, va- 
cations, or summer camp for children constituted 
evidence of upward movement. We disagreed. 
Such services should not be considered as evidence 
of improvement unless their effects continued to be 
discernible after the period during which the serv- 
ices were being rendered. 

7. Two of our workers mentioned rapidity of 
change as evidence of movement. They felt that 
the cases concerned would have reached the same 
solution without casework, but that casework had 
speeded the process. We considered this to be a 
special case of casework responsibility, and ruled it 
irrelevant. 


Besides these irrelevant factors, there 
were differences in standards and in pro- 
cedure among our workers. 


8. A few of the workers accepted situational 
changes as sufficient evidence for considerable or 
great movement, but the majority demanded evi- 
dence of change in what we have categorized as 
adaptive ability or efficiency, disabling habits and 
conditions, and verbalized understanding. We 
sided with the majority. 

g- Our workers disagreed about the relative im- 
portance of verbal and behavioral types of evi- 
dence. Two accepted verbal evidence alone as 
sufficient for great movement, where others at- 
tributed no movement to cases for which verbal 
evidence alone was present. I have already de- 
scribed our decision in favor of a combination of 
behavioral and verbal evidence for the larger 
amounts of movement. 

10. A few workers picked out a single, principal 
client in a case as the whole basis for judgment. 
The majority took all the clients for whoim evi- 
dence existed into consideration. Since the cases of 
Family Service usually involve several individuals, 
we sided with the majority. 

11. A few of the workers focused on a particular 
problem which they considered central, but the 
majority took into account all the various ways in 
which the clients or their situation had changed. 
Again we sided with the majority. 


Before we had completed this analysis, 
we had formulated a definition of move- 
ment. Our first definition was as follows: 
Movement is the change in the adjustive 
and adaptive habits, in the health, and in 
the environmental circumstances of the 
clients in a case which occurs between 
opening and closing. Upon this definition 
we based our first scale for judging the 
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amount of movement in cases. I say cases, 
because we have since revised the scale 
to demand separate judgments of each of 
the clients in a case. 


The Scale for Judging Movement 


This scale for judging movement was 
designed to improve the various weaknesses 
we found in uncultivated caseworker judg- 
ments. Formulating this definition of the 
movement variable was the first step. 

We doubted, however, whether this 
alone would enable judges to rule out such 
extraneous factors as the degree to which 
treatment goals were achieved, the degree 
to which casework is responsible, and the 
others which I have described. Experi- 
mental work on judgment * has shown that 
reliability can be increased by having these 
extraneous factors judged separately. Giv- 
ing them separate consideration serves to 
make them more distinctive and gives the 
tempted judge a feeling that he has had an 
opportunity to express himself on such fac- 
tors without their confusing his judgment 
of the factor being considered. Therefore, 
second, we set up a crude scale for each 
of the extraneous factors, and made a place 
on the record for a judgment of each one. 

Third, we arranged a numerical scale for 
movement. The seven step intervals were 
labeled numerically —2, —1, 0, +1, +2, 
+3, and +4. Every one represents an 
equal appearing amount of change. The 
two lower intervals recognize the fact that 
cases can and sometimes do deteriorate 
during casework. Zero means that the 
status of the case at closing may be the 
same as it was at opening. The four plus 
steps recognize four equal appearing de- 
grees of improvement. The imbalance of 
our scale derives from the fact that the 
amount of deterioration in the worst case 
we could find appeared to be only half as 
much as the amount of improvement in the 
best case we could find. 

Finally, in order to provide a common 
quantitative significance to the various 
steps on our scale and to close the gap 
between the optimists and the pessimists, 
we provided anchoring case illustrations. 


5 For a review of this work, see Donald M. John- 
son, “A Systematic Treatment of Judgment,” The 
Psychological Bulletin, April, 1945, pp. 193-224. 























Measuring Movement in Casework 


In the first version, the best case we found 
became the anchor for +4, the worst case 
the anchor for —2. We also supplied an 
illustration of no movement. 


The Effect of the Scale on Reliability of 
Judgment 

Did this set of procedures work? To 
test their effect, we selected another ran- 
dom sample of 10 caseworkers. First, they 
were simply provided with a manual and 
an instruction sheet and asked to judge the 
movement depicted in our sample of 38 
case summaries. Applied in this fashion, 
it served only to reduce slightly the con- 
stant error, that is, to narrow the gap 
between the judgments of the optimists 
and the pessimists. ‘The mean of the inter- 
correlations among their ratings remained 
+.70. This was a disappointment to all 
of us. 

The workers who served as judges in this 
experiment, however, felt that many points 
in the manual remained unclear to them 
from an individual reading. We therefore 
collected a series of g case summaries for 
training purposes. These were judged and 
discussed with reference to our procedures 
in two training sessions. This provided 
opportunity to discuss any misunderstand- 
ings. For instance, one of these summaries 
describes the disappearance between open- 
ing and closing of the case of a disabling 
habit labeled frigidity. Trainees have 
commented that eradication of frigidity 
should by itself justify a judgment of +-4. 
Such a comment provides an opportunity 
to point out that frigidity is not a phe- 
nomenon with a single quantitative signifi- 
cance, but may name anything from a 
mild, temporary condition associated with 
a tense marital relationship to a life-long 
condition completely generalized. While 
such discussions leave our trainees dissatis- 
fied with the evidence available in ordinary 
records and summaries, they also clarify 
the scale and help to provide a common 
frame of reference. 

After this first group had been trained, 
they rated our 38 cases a second time, and 
the mean of the intercorrelations among 
their ‘judgments was raised to +.78, or to 
the same level found originally for district 
secretaries. Moreover, the constant error, 
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the difference between the means of the 
four most and four least optimistic judges, 
was halved. Although not so successful as 
we had hoped, our scale with training 
served to improve both of these major 
defects found in the uncultivated verbal 
judgments of caseworkers. 

One major defect appeared in this first 
scale. We had treated the family case as a 
unit even though several clients were in- 
volved. This bothered me from the start 
for it necessitated an extensive factor that 
involved taking into account in a single 
judgment differing amounts of change in 
the various clients in a case. In some cases 
it even called for balancing deterioration 
in one client against improvement in 
others. When our district secretaries were 
trained and given an opportunity to use 
the scale it was decided that the individual 
client should be the unit. We have now 
revised the scale and defined movement as 
the change which appears in the adaptive 
efficiency, in the disabling habits and con- 
ditions and verbalized understanding of an 
individual client, and/or in his environ- 
mental situation between the opening and 
closing of his case. This revision has in- 
volved choosing anchoring illustrations to 
consider only a given client in each case. 
We have also added an anchor for the +2 
step interval so that every other step in the 
scale is now illustrated. Thys, the process 
of judging consists of comparing the 
amount of change in each client with that 
depicted in these anchoring illustrations. 


» 
— 


The Trial Application Underway 


This spring we have begun a trial appli- 
cation of our revised scale in practice. 
First, we want to know how expensive an 
operation it would be to have it applied 
routinely in an agency and are therefore 
recording the time required for training, 
testing, writing special case summaries and 
analyses of evidence, and making judg- 
ments of cases as they are closed. Second, 
we want to know how long the casework 
contact must be before the scale is appli- 
cable, for we assume that it will not be 
applicable to brief-service cases. We are 
asking our workers to apply it to every case 
they close with two or more client inter- 
views and report whether the application 
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is meaningful. Third, we want to learn 
the distribution of amounts of movement 
obtained in a representative sample of 
cases in our Family Service department. 
And fourth, we hope to uncover relation- 
ships between such factors as type of prob- 
lem, characteristics of the client, length of 
service, and the amount of movement. 

In this trial application, 22 workers, two 
from each of 11 district offices in our 
Family Service, have been trained in the 
use of the scale. As a test, these workers 
have also been asked to judge the move- 
ment in the individual clients in our 38 
case summaries. In the initial test, all the 
22 judged the movement in only 64 of the 
122 individuals in these 38 families. ‘The 
others were peripheral, and were omitted 
for lack of evidence. The mean of the 
intercorrelations among their judgments 
for these 64 clients has been statistically 
estimated as +.73, somewhat lower than 
the mean obtained from our former ex- 
perimental group, but high enough to be 
promising. Furthermore, giving these 
workers an opportunity to review their 
judgments raised the mean of the intercor- 
relations among them to +.80. The con- 
stant error between the judgments of the 
most optimistic and the most pessimistic 
workers of the 22 is less than half a 
step-interval. 

These 22 workers are writing special 
closing summaries of each of the cases they 
close with two or more interviews. These 
special closing summaries are designed to 
bring out clearly the opening and closing 
pictures and the evidence of movement. 
These workers are also providing written 
analyses of the evidence of movement for 
each client in these cases they close, as well 
as judging the amount of movement. 
These analyses have been asked for to 
insure that judging movement in a client 
does not become a cursory, impressionistic 
affair. Two other workers will also judge 
the movement shown in these cases from 
the case summaries so that we can continue 
to determine the degree of agreement be- 
tween their judgments and those we obtain 
from the worker on the case. We shall 
stop this trial application when we have 
obtained 100 cases for which the scale is 
considered a meaningful measure. 
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We still have to determine the validity 
of the judgments we obtain from this 
scale, and this we are doing by means of 
the follow-up study of our 38 cases being 
conducted by Dr. Phyllis Bartelme. 


What Will We Have Achieved? 


The result of our work, when complete, 
will be a measuring tool of known relia- 
bility and, we hope, of known validity. 
The fact that this measure is the judgment 
of the caseworker on the case renders it 
probably the least expensive and time 
consuming of any. It should be feasible 
and relatively inexpensive to incorporate 
such judgments in the statistical reporting 
of any family agency. 

We shall have an instrument by means 
of which we can render the judgments of 
caseworkers from different agencies com- 
parable. This, of course, would involve 
training the workers in the use of this 
scale, and testing them on a standard series 
of cases. Once this were done, it would be 
meaningful to consider factors other than 
the standard of judgment to account for 
discrepancies in results obtained by dif- 
ferent agencies. 

If workers from other schools of case- 
work can accept changes in adaptive effi- 
ciency, in disabling habits and conditions, 
in verbalized attitudes and understanding, 
and in the environmental situation as the 
criteria of success, then we shall have an 
instrument for comparing the results ob- 
tained from their various forms of practice. 
If they cannot accept them, a study will 
have to be made to determine wherein the 
criteria of successful results for these 
schools of casework differ. From such a 
study another revision of our scale might 
be derived. 

We shall also have an instrument that 
can be applied to examine the kinds of 
problems and the kinds of clients on which 
casework succeeds and fails, and to deter- 
mine the effects of the changes in casework 
practice which are instituted from time to 
time. Such studies will, I believe, also 
require further work on classification in 
the field of casework before they can be 
well done. 

The anchoring case illustrations in our 
scale coupled with others selected from 
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application should help considerably to 
interpret the meaning of the results of case- 
work to lay persons. They supply a stand- 
ard that is fairly readily absorbed so that 
statistical distributions acquire meaning. 
Let me say in closing that we are still 
unsatisfied with what we have. For 
instance, perhaps we should judge change 
in the client and change in his environ- 
mental situation separately. On the other 
hand, I should guess that we are unlikely 
to devise any instrument with much greater 
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reliability or any which will involve less 
expense and time if such a measure is to 
be employed in routine, statistical report- 
ing. We must await the results of our 
follow-up study before we can know the 
validity of either caseworker judgments or 
of the Distress-Relief Quotient. We must 
also await the results of our trial applica- 
tion before we can state the proportion of 
cases and of casework effort to which it is 
applicable. 


The Caseworker as Therapist 
Irene M. Josselyn, M.D. 


Dr. Josselyn, Research Associate of the Institute for Psychoanalysis, Chicago, Illinois, is a 

practicing psychiatrist and psychoanalyst. This article is the concluding chapter of her book, 

Psychosocial Development of Children, to be published in November by the Family Service 
Association of America. 


As RESEARCH INTO the dynamics of human 
behavior reveals more about the complex- 
ity of the human psychological structure, 
the problem of therapy also becomes pro- 
gressively more complex. Knowledge of 
what motivates behavior has no value other 
than academic, until that knowledge is 
translated into a useful tool for correcting 
and preventing the personality distortions 
that express themselves in asocial behavior 
or an uneconomical use of emotional en- 
ergy. It is in the fields of clinical psychia- 
try and psychology, social work, and edu- 
cation that the theories must ultimately be 
applied. 

Social casework in the last twenty-five 
years has undergone a rapid evolutionary 
period of growth, developing from a role of 
often sanctimonious, frequently domineer- 
ing benignity, to that of therapy. The rapid- 
ity in the transition has resulted in consid- 
erable confusion in the relationship between 
the social agency and the public, between 
the agency and its lay board members, 
and even among the workers themselves. 
In order to clarify some of this confusion 
attempts have been made to subdivide case- 
work into various categories, giving to each 
subdivision a name that could be defined 
and interpreted. One classification, which 
has no particular merit over any other 


grouping, but which will serve as a point 
of focus in this discussion, might divide 
treatment into “environmental therapy,” 
“relationship therapy,” and “interpretative 
therapy.” Such a division, however, is 
artificial, since every situation may at one 
time or another involve any or all types of 
approach. The fundamental tenet of treat- 
ment is the need of the individual and how 
that need can most successfully be met, 
rather than the establishment of special 
categories to which the person’s needs must 
conform. 

Historically, environmental therapy was 
the first area in which the caseworker 
assumed the role of therapist. With the 
recognition of the effect of the impact of 
the environment upon the individual, it 
became apparent that if the environment 
were modified, the individual’s pattern of 
behavior might also be modified. Children 
were removed from undesirable homes and 
schools, adults were helped to find con- 
genial jobs and adequate recreation, and 
disturbed individuals were protected from 
excessive pressure from reality as_ they 
struggled with their internal conflicts. 
The results in many cases were, and con- 
tinue to be, excellent. In spite of the suc- 
cess, caseworkers are sometimes embarrassed 
about these humble endeavors. It is 
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unfortunate that treatment of this charac- 
ter is being relegated to a stepchild posi- 
tion in casework, since it is the unique 
contribution made by casework in the area 
of therapy. It deserves to be defended 
since, when applicable, it is one of the most 
constructive types of therapy. 

Environmental therapy is the least arti- 
ficial form of therapy. With all the ad- 
vances that have occurred in medicine, 
nature is still the greatest healer. Most 
medical care provides only support for the 
defense that the body has mustered against 
disease. In the psychological area this is 
also true. In the last analysis the disturbed 
person suffers from a sick ego. The exter- 
nal environment is a significant factor in 
increasing the extent of the illness or in 
assisting in the convalescence of the ego. 
Modification of the environment may result 
in strengthening the ego so that it can 
master the other stresses it must face. If 
the impact of the internal conflict is too 
great to be handled by the ego, even with 
this increased strength, further help may 
be indicated. The individual is better 
able to profit by other types of assistance 
when at least the external burden has been 
reduced. 

In many cases the only constructive treat- 
ment possible is through the environment. 
The individual must have a reality experi- 
ence that justifies an approach to life other 
than the one he has followed. This is most 
clearly indicated in work with children. 
If a child has never had an adequate 
parental figure upon whom to depend, he 
is frightened. Insight therapy would tell 
him he is frightened because he feels un- 
loved, and therefore lost in a hostile world. 
He is unloved and therefore is in a hostile 
world, so what does he gain through the 
insight? He cannot modify his world. Is 
relationship therapy then the answer? The 
caseworker becomes a parent substitute, 
and gives what the parents fail to give; but 
the worker is not present to meet the 
child’s day-by-day problems. A _ foster 
home, with warmly giving parents, gives 
the child the reality of security; neither the 
painful vacuum of insight nor the nebulous 
support of occasional contacts with a 
worker can give the child what he needs. 
Environmental treatment heals by filling 
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the gaps that previous life experiences have 
left, rather than trying to draw the edges 
together to leave a distorting, sunken scar. 
The same situation exists with adults. A 
man who, because of limited experiences, 
has never found work that gives him an 
opportunity to feel his own adequacy in 
creative expression of his interests or in 
supporting his family, feels defeated. 
Through environmental therapy he is 
helped to find work compatible with his 
ability and adequate in remuneration. 
Life itself then offers him assurance of his 
own successful fulfilment and he changes 
from a depressed to an “integrated” 
person. 

Successful utilization of environmental 
therapy requires outstanding skill on the 
part of the caseworker. The worker must 
be capable of understanding the needs of 
the client. He must be able to evaluate the 
difficulties the client presents and judge 
whether they are the result of voids in his 
past experience which can be filled at this 
late date, or whether the failure of the indi- 
vidual is related to early conflicts that must 
be resolved before he can accept the grati- 
fications of reality. The caseworker must 
be able to evaluate the psychological posi- 
tives and negatives in the environment in 
terms of the client, and not in terms of a 
distorted identification with the client. He 
must thus be able to see what the client 
needs, not what the worker would need in 
the same situation. His program must be 
the result of his understanding of the 
psychological dynamics involved in the 
problem and of the resources in reality 
which will therapeutically fit in with those 
dynamics. Because this type of therapy 
has been considered a menial part of case- 
work, agencies have too often tended to 
place their least skilled workers in it. It 
will remain an embarrassing offspring until 
it is given the dignified position in the 
agency which follows when skilful work is 
done. Handled properly, therapy of this 
type will bring new credit to casework 
because of the unique contribution the 
specialty can offer in this area. 

Relationship therapy is a difficult cate- 
gory to define, since it is a part of any suc- 
cessful treatment program. In this type of 
therapy the therapist serves primarily as 
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the source of security for the patient as the 
latter tries to establish a more satisfactory 
rapport between the various aspects of the 
internal and external pressures to which he 
is exposed. The caseworker may appear 
to the client as a parent figure or as a 
friend. Particularly to the child and the 
adolescent he may be an external model to 
emulate. The worker is a stalwart person 
upon whom the client can place some of 
his burdens, and from whom he is assured 
of warmth and sympathy, as well as assist- 
ance in thinking through pressing issues. 
In this relationship the client may gain 
the satisfaction of which the actual life 
situation deprived him. The caseworker 
is the supporting parent for whom the 
client sought in childhood and whom he 
never found. On the other hand, the 
client may need only a temporary support 
from the contact with the worker since not 
the total life situation but only something 
of the present is beyond his capacity to 
handle alone. 

Relationship therapy involves an inter- 
relationship between the client and the 
worker, not a purely one-sided response. 
People who are upset about their own per- 
sonal problems are extremely sensitive to 
the responses of others. They will readily 
sense the artificiality in the relationship if 
the worker academically decides the client 
needs a “relationship” and mechanically 
turns on her “relationship therapy” spigot. 
Successful therapy through this method of 
approach is possible only if the caseworker 
is able to respond positively to the client 
even though the client may have difficulty 
in returning the warmth. A rare situation 
may prove an exception to this. Occasion- 
ally an individual comes for help who 
obviously needs above all to be accepted 
by someone, but has nothing about him 
which is acceptable. These cases offer a 
real challenge to any agency. At times the 
only solution lies in a caseworker’s ability 
to be interested in the problem rather than 
the person. It is important, however, that 
the worker assuming treatment for such a 
case have considerable capacity for warmth 
so that the effect of the remoteness of the 
interest is minimized. The results from 
relationship therapy are doubtful if the 
worker does not like the client. If the 
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client does not at first like the caseworker, 
it may be that he cannot like anyone and 
that part of the goal of treatment is to show 
him it is safe to accept others emotionally. 
It should not be forgotten, however, that 
sometimes one person just does not like 
another. A client has that privilege on 
occasion as well as anyone else. In the 
latter situation he should have the oppor- 
tunity of the support of a different type of 
personality and a change of workers is 
indicated. 

Insight or interpretative therapy is 
apparently the “piéce de résistance” of 
casework at the present time. It is, on the 
other hand, the most controversial type of 
social work therapy. Some of the con- 
fusion in regard to it is because part of it 
is old, with a new name, and part of it, as 
a result of the increased knowledge that is 
available concerning human behavior, is 
new. If a harassed mother says she wishes 
her children were dead, the worker points 
out to the mother that she is overburdened 
and needs a little vacation from the chil- 
dren. Twenty-five years ago that was 
common sense. It is now “superficial in- 
sight therapy.” If a mother says she hates 
male children and recalls that she hated 
her brother when she was a child, the 
worker follows through with this associ- 
ation and helps the mother to understand 
what her brother meant to her when she 
was a child and how she can separate her 
present experiences with male children 
from the experiences of her childhood. 
Because more is known about the various 
ramifications of sibling rivalry, the worker 
can help the mother more now than she 
would have been able twenty-five years ago. 
Perhaps, in the course of that help, for- 
merly repressed material will begin to 
appear in the woman’s discussion of the 
problem. This may lead to a revelation 
concerning the woman’s rivalry with her 
mother or her resentment of her own 
femininity. As the case progresses thus, it 
becomes “deep therapy.” With the sym- 
pathetic support of the worker, and under 
the worker’s direction, the woman gains 
an understanding of the significance of her 
reaction to male children. As she realizes 
that these male children are not the same 
as her brother and that the problems of the 
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past are not those of the present, she may 
accept her own sons. There is a real dan- 
ger in dignifying this type of treatment by 
placing it in a separate category. As a 
result of specialization, that the mother 
still needs a vacation may be overlooked! 

Insight therapy is certainly an important 
part of casework therapy. In order to do 
successful therapy, in whatever category, 
the worker needs to understand the dy- 
namics of the problems involved. If the 
problems are of such nature that they can 
best be handled, or can only be handled, 
through the client’s having an understand- 
ing of those dynamics, two possibilities are 
available. Either the caseworker interprets 
the dynamics or the individual is referred 
to a psychiatrist for treatment. The choice 
of procedure—aside from. the practical 
difficulties of having the patient accept 
referral and finding a psychiatrist to treat 
the patient—will be dependent upon the 
individual caseworker’s ability to handle 
interpretative material. One criterion of 
his ability to handle this type of treatment 
is the degree of clarity with which the 
worker understands the problem as well 
as the ease with which he can convey 
his understanding to the client. If he 
only parrots the consultant psychiatrist’s 
formulation of the case, it is questionable 
whether he will be able to convey, sufh- 
ciently dynamically, the meaning of it to 
the client. In view of the multiple 
subtleties of personality structure involved 
in any case requiring this type of therapy, 
it should be undertaken only by a thor- 
oughly trained worker and then only 
under the close supervision, or at least 
with the ready availability, of a consultant 
psychiatrist. 

There are certain pitfalls an inexperi- 
enced worker is apt to meet in doing inter- 
pretative therapy. Some workers tend to 
interpret too soon and too completely. 
Seeing suddenly the meaning of behavior 
that has been inexplicable before, in the 
enthusiasm this revelation has aroused, 
the worker conveys his own insight to the 
client before the latter is ready to assimi- 
late it. Nothing is gained therapeutically 
since the client either staunchly denies the 
interpretation or defends himself by block- 
ing out any application to him. If the 
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worker then presses the client in order to 
break through his resistance, the resistance 
may become stronger or sufficient anxiety 
may be created so that he has to escape 
from treatment. There is also some tend- 
ency for certain inexperienced caseworkers 
to verbalize their practical knowledge in 
too academic terms. As indicated in the 
chapter on adolescence, certain childhood 
conflicts can, in many instances, be resolved 
without an academically Freudian inter- 
pretation. The interpretation can be a 
limited one having meaning deeper than 
the words imply. If a more complete 
interpretation is indicated, it should be 
approached by the route of superficial 
interpretations over a period of time, and 
through interpretation of material coming 
to consciousness which has previously been 
repressed. Interpretation of deeply un- 
conscious material means little or nothing 
to any individual. It is the interpretation 
of near conscious conflicts and impulses 
which results in a weakening of the de- 
fenses against repressed material and the 
progressive uncovering of layers of the 
unconscious. “Psychotherapy,” ! based on 
psychoanalytical orientation and done by 
a psychiatrist or a caseworker, is not psycho- 
analysis. While the former is based upon 
the knowledge gained throuzh successful 
analysis by the psychoanalytical technique, 
psychotherapy requires a diflerent techni- 
cal approach. It is essential to recognize 
the difference in the technique in order to 
safeguard the person under treatment from 
the hazard of excessive anxiety and the 
confusion of a transference neurosis, and 
to preclude the possibility of encouraging 
excessive acting out of the released impulses. 

Cognizance of the significance of the 
transference phenomenon is essential to 
successful utilization of insight therapy. 


1 The term “psychotherapy” is used as the mean- 
ing of the word is implied in Psychoanalytic 
Therapy, by Alexander and French, et al. (Ronald 
Press Company, New York, 1946.) Obviously the 
term is too broad in meaning to be used as specifi- 
cally as it is in describing “therapy” by social 
workers. The concept of therapy is by definition 
treatment that has as its goal at best a cure, or a 
relief, of symptoms. The techniques of curative or 
palliative measures are multiple. Psychoanalyti- 
cally oriented psychotherapy is used here in the 
sense of treatment based upon _ psychoanalytic 
concepts but not involving all psychoanalytical 
techniques. 




















Treatment of Marital Discord 


In a broad sense, the response of an indi- 
vidual to anyone is probably greatly con- 
ditioned by the same mechanism as that 
seen in the clinical picture and described 
as transference. As the term is clinically 
used, it does not refer solely to the fact 
that one person likes or dislikes another. 
A transference relationship is established 
when the client reacts to the therapist as if 
the therapist were someone other than 
himself. The client may react to the thera- 
pist as if the latter were the mother, the 
father, a hated or a loved sibling, or a 
marital partner. The significance of the 
reaction lies in the light it throws upon 
the client’s relationship with the individ- 
ual whom the therapist represents. <A 
transference neurosis occurs when the 
therapist becomes so equated in the client’s 
mind with the other individual that he is 
unable to separate the two and continues 
to react, in spite of insight into the signifi- 
cance of his response, as if the therapist 
actually were the other person. He is 
incapable of any perspective in regard to 
the therapist and distorts all behavior of 
the therapist to conform to his concept 
of the person toward whom he originally 
had the reaction. This may lead to ex- 
treme anxiety, to illogical hostility with 
paranoid implications, to immature, cling- 
ing affection, or to serious acting out of 
impulses in order to invite the therapist’s 
punishment or. to embarrass him. While 
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any of these reactions may occur tran- 
siently because of the transference reaction, 
they become indicative of a transference 
neurosis when the patient is unable to 
renounce these reactions in spite of insight 
into them and into the fact that the thera- 
pist is actually not the primary person 
toward whom he is reacting. 

Successful treatment, regardless of the 
type, depends upon the therapist’s famili- 
arity with and understanding of the 
dynamics of human behavior. Such knowl- 
edge alone is not sufficient to create a suc- 
cessful therapist. It is of value only as it 
enriches and becomes a tool of the intuitive 
feelings of the therapist. The therapist 
must be able to feel as well as understand. 
This implies a capacity to identify with the 
person who is being treated. This capacity 
to identify must be controlled by the 
therapist rather than be in control of him. 
The successful therapist consciously or un- 
consciously identifies with the client, and 
at the same time is able to look objectively 
at the problem, formulate its structure, and 
see a possible resolution to it. It is this 
objective approach combined with an 
identification with the individual that 
results in the prompt, valid judgments that 
are necessary to successful treatment in 
any therapeutic situation. What is often 
erroneously called intuition is the capacity 
of an individual to evaluate objectively the 
emotional experiences resulting from iden- 
tification with another individual. 


An Approach to the Treatment of Marital Discord 
Sidney J. Berkowitz 


The author is Casework Supervisor in the Jewish Family Service Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 
His paper was given at the National Conference of Social Work, April, 1948. 


Most piscussions of marital cases begin 
with the idea that they are very compli- 
cated and difficult to treat. From the van- 
tage point of the private family agency 
there is no question that this is so, whether 
the marital problem involves the young, 
the middle-aged, or the elderly. But one 
may make the same statement about most 
of the problems for which people of all 
ages seek our help. We need, therefore, 
to determine the what and why of the par- 


ticular difficulties in our approach to mari- 
tal cases which create in us a tendency to 
set them apart in a class by themselves. 
The answers to our questions seem to me 
to be more readily obtainable if we define 
more precisely what we mean when we talk 
of marital cases. I should like to divide 
marital cases into two categories, differen- 
tiating a problem in marriage from marital 
conflict and bringing to these terms stricter 
definitions than we have been accustomed 
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to using. In my opinion, a problem in 
marriage occurs when the strains and 
tensions develop primarily because of the 
effect of situational or environmental fac- 
tors while the basic relationship is essen- 
tially satisfactory. A marital conflict, how- 
ever, occurs in a marriage when the nega- 
tive factors of frustration, disappointment, 
and hostility outweigh the positive factors 
of love and companionship, mutual re- 
spect, and sexual harmony. I believe that 
the diagnostic differentiation between 
problems in marriage as against marital 
conflict has practical value in the determi- 
nation of sound treatment goals and pro- 
cedures. To make this differentiation re- 
quires considerable diagnostic skill since, 
at the outset, problems in marriage and 
marital conflicts may simulate each other 
and the difference between them may very 
well seem to be in degree rather than in 
kind. 


Differentiation in Marriage Difficulties 

Inevitably we see that people who come 
to us because of marriage difficulty have 
carried over unresolved childhood prob- 
lems into the marriage to an extensive de- 
gree. Where it is a problem in marriage 
one finds that the personality characteristics 
and needs dovetail satisfactorily and that 
the cause of the trouble lies in the ex- 
ternal situation. It is not that the hus- 
band and wife are fundamentally unhappy 
together; rather it is that they are unwill- 
ing to tolerate a life problem that disturbs 
their unity. 

An example of this is a situation where 
the husband and wife came in together 
after the wife had called to say that her 
husband was “very nervous” and she too 
was “going to pieces” under the strain. In 
the course of the interview it soon became 
apparent that the wife was a forceful, dom- 
inating type of woman and the husband 
a passive, indecisive man. Throughout 
fifteen of their twenty years of marriage 
they were relatively happy with each other 
in an adjustment that was based mainly 
on the wife’s being an overprotective 
mother and the husband a pampered child. 
The quarrels they had were the usual 
ones that occur in this kind of relation- 
ship and had nothing to do with any de- 
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sire on the part of either to effect change. 
Within their capacities they loved each 
other, had respect for their roles in the 
marriage, and were sexually compatible. 
The fact that the husband was an uncer- 
tain provider was no problem since the 
wife worked consistently and enjoyed doing 
so. One child, an 18-year-old boy, did not 
disturb their unity since the wife had more 
than enough overprotectiveness in her to 
take care of both husband and child, and 
the son had adapted himself to the situation 
by becoming a carbon copy of the father. 
Father and son reinforced and supported 
each other. What then caused the diffi- 
culty? It began in the sixteenth year of 
the marriage with the entrance of the 
wife’s mother into the home. The latter 
vociferously found fault with her son-in- 
law, compared him unfavorably with other 
relatives, criticized his personal habits, 
complained about her daughter’s working, 
and accused her grandson of being lazy 
and sloppy “just like his father.” Small 
wonder then that the balance in the mar- 
riage relationship was thrown out of kil- 
ter. Although the wife did not enjoy hav- 
ing her mother in the home, she was able 
to accept this because of the compensations 
afforded by her mother’s assumption of 
fairly complete responsibility for the cook- 
ing, shopping, and housecleaning. To her 
husband, she tried to minimize her moth- 
er’s behavior atid pointed out that the re- 
lief she got from arduous household duties 
made putting up with the carping and 
criticism worth while. Only after the hus- 
band developed serious heart symptoms— 
which were diagnosed as functional during 
a 5-week period of hospitalization—did she 
realize that the marriage was threatened. 
She called the agency while he was in the 
hospital and made an appointment to come 
in with him on the day he was released. 
They both were aware that the husband 
had suffered no organic heart damage. 
Further, they had been told by a psychia- 
trist at the hospital that the illness had 
been brought on by the accumulation of 
suppressed anger against the mother-in-law. 
At first the wife tended to blame her hus- 
band for the situation on the score that he 
was too sensitive and selfish. “He would 
tolerate my mother if he had any sym- 
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pathy for me.” She soon joined with him, 
however, in anger and frustration, against 
her mother, combining this with solicitude 
over his health. 

Certainly, the solution here would lie in 
helping the wife and her mother to effect 
a separation from each other. We recog- 
nize in this type of situation that the hus- 
band and wife do not have the kinds of 
personalities which would enable them to 
effect what we ordinarily consider a more 
adult marriage relationship. This should 
not create in us, however, a desire to make 
them over. Their lack of interest in such 
change and their satisfaction with each 
other are in themselves factors that invali- 
date such a goal. 

In the event of marital conflict, however, 
one finds that the unresolved childhood 
needs and personality characteristics do not 
dovetail satisfactorily and that therefore a 
real clash exists between husband and 
wife, with negative forces predominant in 
the picture. There is no essential unity 
and the marriage is characterized by dis- 
agreement and disharmony in most areas 
of the relationship. Frequently, in exam- 
ining the reasons for this disharmony, we 
find that they have to do with the demands 
one partner makes on the other, which 
either cannot be met adequately or against 
which satisfactory defenses, acceptable to 
both man and wife, cannot be erected. The 
longer these demands operate the more 
confusing and difficult the conflict seems 
when it is presented to us. This should 
not prevent us from examining each area 
of disturbance in order to determine 
whether a satisfactory relationship ever ex- 
isted and what its ingredients were. In 
this process the man and wife may them- 
selves begin to recognize the true nature 
of their problem. Some will be able to 
achieve a more successful relationship with 
each other. With others it will become 
apparent that there was never any essential 
harmony in the relationship or that the 
change has been so great as to make restora- 
tion of the balance impossible. The most 
skilled casework may then be that which 
helps the marriage to dissolve. Of course, 
such a decision has to be made by the hus- 
band and wife but we must recognize the re- 
sponsibility we carry for helping people 
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to arrive at this decision. In still other 
cases of marital conflict we find that we 
cannot carry out any type of treatment. 
Some couples choose to remain together un- 
happily because the prospect of being alone 
is even more frightening. Others are bound 
by hostility which they cannot face, as, for 
example, in the type of situation where the 
ties that bind are essentially those of guilt 
and hostility, with the husband and wife 
needing to hold on to each other like two 
fighters in a grim clinch. We see people 
in this kind of marriage usually at a point 
when their hold on each other has been 
loosened for some reason, and as soon as 
they succeed in restoring the balancing 
factors in their struggle we see them no 
longer. In a marital conflict of this sort 
the anxiety is not channeled into effecting 
a more positive relationship or into ter- 
minating the marriage; rather the concern 
is in keeping a sado-masochistic type of 
equilibrium in force. 


Focusing the Treatment 

At the very outset all marital cases re- 
quire skilful speed in establishing the diag- 
nosis and simultaneously planning contin- 
uing treatment. To this end our attention 
has been engaged in testing various prac- 
tices and procedures which I shall discuss 
as they fall into two aspects: first, those 
of the specific or technical problems of the 
management of marital cases; and second, 
those pertaining to the general attitudes 
and skills of the caseworker. In the tech- 
nical management of marital cases we are 
concerned with arriving at a diagnosis and 
focusing the treatment, including the de- 
tails of establishing the relationship, secur- 
ing the history, handling the initial anx- 
iety, determining whether to enlist the 
marital partner in treatment and, if so, 
whether to divide the case. 

Our diagnostic aim is to achieve in the 
intake process as complete an understand- 
ing of the nature of the problem as pos- 
sible. The material we have to use in order 
to progress toward our goal consists of the 
actual complaints and concerns the client 
expresses, no matter how unreal or super- 
ficial these may seem. Sometimes in the 
too hurried attempt to “get the history” 
and uncover the client’s “real” reason for 
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coming to the agency, the caseworker tries 
to cut through the defenses expressed by 
the complaints or the particular anxiety 
manifestations, and in so doing defeats 
the very purpose he wishes to achieve. 
To move too quickly away from the dom- 
inant problem expressed by the client in 
the first interview is fallaciously to pre- 
suppose an ability on the client’s part to 
construct his problem for us in a way that 
would tie it all up in a convenient pack- 
age labeled “insight.” It can result only 
in a meaningless history unrelated to the 
emotional content of the complaints or the 
defensive picture. In order to obtain a 
good history of the marriage, the client 
must be kept in a relationship that allows 
him to feel that he is really understood. 
This can most readily be accomplished by 
sensitively building backward from the 
very material the client provides, in a 
chronology that may swing back and forth 
from the present to the past. The dynamic 
history thus developed over the span of 
several interviews becomes for the case- 
worker the only sound diagnostic base and 
the only reliable guide to future treatment 
goals. This method of obtaining history, 
grounded as it is in the client’s own com- 
plaints and conception of his problem, 
provides, in itself, a measure of insight for 
the client as well as the basis for his com- 
prehension of the treatment goals and a 
pattern for his participation in the treat- 
ment process. 

The problem of handling the initial anx- 
iety is one that holds many pitfalls for us. 
We need to be aware that many people, 
by the time they come to us, have accumu- 
lated a store of emotion which requires full 
release. We should not be impatient and 
curtail this process, since allowing the com- 
plaints full expression has value in helping 
the client to feel understood and respon- 
sive to a relationship. Indeed, the anxiety 
is often so diffuse that the client is unable 
to hear the caseworker or respond to any 
direction of the interview until there has 
been some measure of alleviation. Fre- 
quently in the early presentation of the 
problem there is a thread of fear that the 
marriage may break up. This may be ex- 
pressed in the recurring plea or demand, 
“Tell me what to do.” The wife who is 
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fearful of her husband’s leaving her is sel- 
dom able to state this openly because of 
the obvious ego threat implied. She may, 
however, talk of his “staying out late with 
the boys” or his attraction for other women, 
whether real or fancied. The husband may 
express it by deriding his wife’s outside 
interests which take her away from the 
home. This thread of fear and anxiety 
over losing the mate often dominates the 
scene in the early interviews even though 
it be covered by all manner of emotional 
protests. If it is true that the greatest fear 
of all is that of the unknown or the un- 
certain, then it behooves the caseworker 
to put sympathetically into words the ob- 
liquely expressed fear. Like any “bogey” it 
usually becomes less frightening when 
frankly faced. 

In an occasional type of situation ca- 
tharsis is the only treatment required. This 
is particularly true where the relationship 
has been bruised but not battered. We 
need, of course, to be able to differentiate 
this kind of problem in a marriage from 
the type of marital conflict where seem- 
ingly quick recovery represents merely 
temporary escape. This does not mean 
that we should be skeptics or pessimists but 
simply realistic and sound in our diag- 
nosis. When continuing treatment is de- 
sirable, the caseworker needs to point out 
to the client that being helped with his 
problem means that there will have to be 
an honest appraisal of the strengths and 
weaknesses in the marriage for the purpose 
of determining the possibilities of its con- 
tinuation on a more satisfactory basis. An 
explanation of this sort should be made at 
some point in the intake process. 

Another major question in the early 
management of the marital case is that of 
bringing the spouse into treatment. The 
corollary of this is the question of dividing 
the case. Since we sometimes tend to think 
unrealistically of using two caseworkers be- 
fore we know whether the spouse is in- 
terested in treatment, I should like to deal 
with the first question before going on to 
the subject of divided cases. 

Ideally, of course, husband and wife 
would jointly express interest in treatment. 
If this does not occur, I think the ques- 
tion of seeing the spouse should be raised 
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in the first interview. If there is resist- 
ance on the part of the applicant, a care- 
ful attempt should be made in the course 
of the intake process to ascertain its mean- 
ing. It is usually in the marital conflict 
that the greatest resistance is encountered. 
This is to be expected if we assess realistic- 
ally the degree of anxiety present in this 
kind of situation. The fear may be that if 
the spouse is seen the marriage will be 
seriously threatened or that the applicant’s 
worst fears will be confirmed. Often a 
sensitive discussion of this with the client 
will overcome the blocking. But if the ap- 
plication is largely based on aggression 
toward the mate, coupled with a desire to 
make the caseworker a party to a hostile 
conspiracy, it may not be possible to work 
out the problem. Whatever the reason for 
the resistance, it does not seem that we 
can establish an inflexible requirement for 
drawing both partners into treatment ex- 
cept at the risk of denying people help 
they might be able to use. At the same 
time we need to be clear that unless both 
partners are interested in obtaining and 
using help we are not really treating the 
marital conflict. What we may do then 
is treat one person who will have to shoul- 
der alone the responsibility for making de- 
cisions that will affect the marriage at the 
points where insight results in a desire for 
change. This becomes an individual treat- 
ment situation that is certainly justifiable, 
it seems to me, if two conditions pertain: 
first, that one mate is realistically unwilling 
to come in or, if seen, is uninterested in 
help; second, that the client who wants 
treatment is helped to recognize clearly 
that he and the caseworker are not con- 
cerned with treatment of the marriage 
conflict per se although changes in the mar- 
riage relationship may result. In such situ- 
ations the reluctant mate may seek help 
after a time if changes begin to take place 
in the nature of the marriage conflict. 
Occasionally the spouse, when informed 
of the application, wants the mate to dis- 
continue contact. It seems to me that the 
applicant needs to be helped to face this 
so as to be able to arrive at a decision 
whether or not to continue treatment, with 
realization of what the implications may 
be for the future of the marriage. It is 
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also true at times that as late as the third 
or fourth interview one partner is unable 
even to inform the other of the applica- 
tion for help and the reasons for it. If 
this cannot be worked out I do not think 
it is wise to continue any treatment plan 
unless the idea of divorce or separation 
is close to actuality. 

Assuming then that there is reality to 
bringing the spouse into treatment, let us 
see whether the broad diagnostic criteria 
previously established for distinguishing 
between a problem in marriage and mari- 
tal conflict have value in determining 
whether the case should be divided. After 
study of a number of marital cases it soon 
becomes apparent that the situations that 
work out well with assignment to one case- 
worker are those that present problems 
in marriage rather than a marital conflict. 
The existence of basic unity between the 
marriage partners means that the case- 
worker will be working with husband and 
wife toward the objective of effecting a 
happier family life in an atmosphere that 
is essentially positive. To divide such a 
case would have no purpose and might 
even be disruptive in its effect. In marital 
conflict, however, I think that two case- 
workers need to be employed from the very 
beginning. The importance of correct 
diagnosis in the early stages so as to be 
clear whether we are dealing with a prob- 
lem in marriage as against a marital con- 
flict cannot be overstressed. Without such 
clarity a sound decision on dividing a case 
cannot be made. If it is a marital conflict, 
then it seems that the degree of hostility 
and anxiety present in the relationship and 
the nature of the problems of each part- 
ner make it exceedingly difficult, if not 
impossible, for one caseworker to treat 
both. Each requires a good deal of help. 
The establishment of a positive transfer- 
ence to the caseworker is severely inhibited 
if both partners are continuously com- 
peting for the worker’s attention as well 
as being constantly preoccupied with fears 
and suspicions of the caseworker’s identifi- 
cations. No amount of assurance as to 
one’s neutral position can successfully tem- 
per the strength of these emotions. A 
further danger is that, in working with 
both, the caseworker may well find him- 
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self liking one partner more than the other. 
The complications that can result from 
this need no elaboration here. 


Attitudes and Skills 

Having defined our terms and consid- 
ered some technical aspects of the approach 
to marital cases, we can now turn to an- 
other important matter—the attitudes and 
skills we bring to bear on the treatment of 
these problems. I should like to mention 
just a few of the attitudes that are fairly 
prevalent in our society which can influ- 
ence both the nature of the client’s prob- 
lem and our point of view. One such at- 
titude is that, when a marriage becomes 
shaky, one or the other of the partners 
should be condemned. Newspaper advice 
columns reflect this concept. Another 
common point of view is that perfect fam- 
ily life should portray the “home beautiful” 
complete with pipe, slippers, beaming 
faces, cretonne curtains, and shining fur- 
niture, all engineered by a seemingly tire- 
less as well as lovely woman. This at- 
titude is frequently found in magazines, 
movies, and radio programs in addition to 
the woman’s pages of newspapers. 

Another frequently expressed opinion is 
that family disintegration is caused by the 
high divorce rate. Perhaps we deny the ef- 
fect of these attitudes on ourselves. But in 
the matter of condemning one partner, are 
we not sometimes too quick to call the cli- 
ent’s complaints of the spouse’s behavior 
“projections” or failure to “see” his own 
part in the conflict? We are not romanti- 
cists about married life we say, but do we 
not tend to set unrealistic standards of 
“maturity” in the marriage relationship 
which tend to disallow the unresolved 
childhood problems that carry over to 
some extent for all people? We do not 
believe that divorce is the cause of fam- 
ily disintegration, but do we not have 
some lingering feeling that successful treat- 
ment of marriage cases is measured by the 
number of families we keep together or 
the reconciliations we effect? 

There are a number of other attitudes 
of a like nature which, if we attempted to 
examine them, would take us far afield 
from the subject of this paper. This would 
be true, too, if we tried to consider atti- 
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tudes toward marriage which exist among 
different cultural and nationality groups. 

The important point for caseworkers 
is that we free ourselves of those attitudes 
that would hinder our helpfulness. It is 
a temptation to erect so-called normal 
marriage standards against which the mar- 
riage partners are judged and treated. Un- 
fortunately such standards are apt to re- 
flect the emotional needs of the standard 
setter rather than those of the client. Here 
one can only reaffirm the point of view 
which says that for our purposes a satis- 
factory marriage is one in which the hus- 
band and wife meet each other’s needs with 
relative success regardless of what those 
needs may be. Certainly where this kind 
of relationship cannot be effected, separa- 
tion or divorce has to be considered. 
This points up the fact that our successes 
or failures with these cases should be meas- 
ured only by the extent to which we help 
people to work out their problems for their 
own greater satisfaction and comfort in 
life. 

When we consider the variety of forms 
that relationships within a family can take 
and the complex nature of the unresolved 
childhood problems that may be found in 
a marital case, it becomes clear that great 
skill is required of caseworkers in diagnosis 
and in establishing a treatment relation- 
ship. First, the caseworker must be suffi- 
ciently free emotionally so that he does not 
have to erect his own defenses against the 
material produced by the client. Second, 
the caseworker’s quality of warmth must 
consist of an active empathy which, if it is 
truly felt, will get across to the client in a 
way that will make him aware he is under- 
stood. Third, the caseworker must be sensi- 
tive to the client’s anxiety as well as to 
the various emotional defenses employed 
by the ego to protect the individual from 
anxiety and fear. Fourth, the caseworker 
needs to have as thorough knowledge as 
can be obtained of family life and the 
marriage relationship in all its aspects—a 
kind of knowledge which gives him an 
appreciation of the great variety of rela- 
tionships both constructive and destruc- 
tive which can exist within a home. I 
include here, of course, knowledge of the 
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sexual relationship in its various manifes- 
tations. 


The Generic Base 


I have not yet fully succeeded in answer- 
ing the questions posed at the beginning 
of this paper as to why marital cases are 
particularly difficult and why we tend to 
put them in a class by themselves. While 
acknowledging that they are complicated 
and often difficult to diagnose and treat, 
I believe that they are no more so than 
the majority of other cases that come to our 
attention and that they should not be set 
apart. This suggests that we come to agree- 
ment on the strength of our generic base, 
which is the heart of our particular con- 
tribution to the treatment of human prob- 
lems, and further that we agree on the na- 
ture of the therapeutic equipment required 
in the successful practice of casework. 

Few of the services we render are purely 
informational in nature. Most of the 
problems that come to us require recogni- 
tion by the caseworker of the interaction 
of the social, economic, biological, and 
psychological forces operating in the in- 
dividual and the family. Effective treat- 
ment, whether it be largely of the environ- 
ment or mainly of the personality, there- 
fore begins with the establishment of a 
therapeutic relationship on a diagnostic 
base. We cannot say that one form of 
treatment is less difficult than the other 
when both require the same knowledge 
and skill. With the deepening of our 
knowledge in recent years, we are com- 
pelled now to face up to the challenge this 
poses for the training and therapeutic 
equipment of all of us who wish to help 
people most effectively. Can we speak on 
the one hand of the kind of skill required 
to make difficult diagnostic differentiations 
—necessary in the great majority of prob- 
lems which come to us—and on the other 
hand consider that some of these prob- 
lems can be treated by only a few case- 
workers? To do so would be to deny that 
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knowing when to use the simpler forms of 
treatment is probably the greatest skill of 
all. If we do not arrive at unity of thought 
in respect to our generic base and thera- 
peutic equipment, we shall be in danger of 
establishing a hierarchy of treatment spe- 
cialties with psychotherapy at the top and 
environmental treatment at the bottom. 
In between perhaps will be such cate- 
gories as counseling and supportive treat- 
ment. What then becomes of casework? 
Though we have developed particularized 
services offered by agencies, it seems to 
me fallacious to believe that the casework 
method itself can be broken up into dif- 
ferent specialties. This has importance in 
our consideration of the treatment of mari- 
tal cases since the very emphasis on the 
specialized nature of such treatment has 
inhibited some skilful caseworkers from 
making full use of their rich knowledge 
and experience in their approach to these 
cases. We need to recognize the kinship 
of various human problems and stress the 
transferability of casework skills so that 
there be no artificial barriers in the way 
of workers’ discovering their greatest areas 
of competence. 


In summary, I have tried to develop four 
points relating to an approach to the treat- 
ment of marital cases: first, that a defini- 
tion of marital conflict as against a prob- 
lem in marriage has practical usefulness 
in our diagnostic and treatment procedures. 
Second, that definite technical methods 
have proved valuable in correctly develop- 
ing a case in the all-important early stages. 
Third, that the caseworker’s skill has to in- 
clude specific qualities of personality and 
attitude in addition to knowledge and 
technical understanding in order to make 
possible the development of a therapeutic 
relationship. And, finally, that the nature 
of the knowledge and skill required of the 
caseworker for the treatment of marital 
discord is no different from that required 
for the majority of problems for which 
people seek our help. 








The Caseworker in Family Life Education 
David Rauch 


Mr. Rauch is Educational Director of the Family Service Association of San Diego, California. 


‘THE CLASs WAS COMPOSED of mothers and 
fathers, members of an elementary school 
Parent-Teacher Association, who had asked 
to have a series of six meetings on the sub- 
ject, “You and Your Child.” ‘The neigh- 
borhood was suburban and middle class. 
On the opening night, there were twenty- 
seven parents in attendance. Slightly fewer 
than half were fathers. ‘here was one 
man who said that he was alternating with 
his wife, attending every other session, since 
someone had to stay home with the chil- 
dren. 

The group leader introduced himself 
he was there at the request of the P.T.A. 
and representing the Family Service Asso- 
ciation. The material they were going to 
discuss together for the next four weeks 
would be selected by the group itself; he 
wanted them to decide what they wished 
to talk about. To begin with, he sug- 
gested that each person introduce himself, 
tell a little about the size of his family 
and its make-up, and why he was coming 
to these meetings. Some of the replies 
were: 


“I hope to get help with some problems of bring- 
ing up our two boys, especially disciplinary prob- 
lems and how to handle certain situations.” 

“To try to get ideas of how to cope with adoles- 
cents.” 

“To hear new ideas on child-parent relation- 
ships and problems.” 

“I have two children, 5 and 7. Their daddy was 
in the army for five years. As a result many prob- 
lems have presented themselves. I felt that I could 
derive some benefit from attending these meetings.” 


Each person verbalized an easy, socially 
acceptable reason for attending the series. 
They were “normal” parents who did not 
have to have a specific problem to attend 
the series. They were members of the 
P.T.A. and one of the reasons they were 
attending was to support a P.T.A. project. 
They represented an upper-level occupa- 
tional group—banker, school teacher, 
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pharmacist, engineer, farmer, physician, 
navy officer—the majority in occupations 
requiring some college background. 

“You are all here, then, because you are 
interested in becoming better parents and 
you want to see what ideas other people 
have about child development. You all 
have children in elementary school. Many 
of you have the same kind of questions— 
questions about certain areas of adjustment. 
What are some of the specific things you 
would like to discuss?” 

The group thought carefully. They 
suggested many things. After about fif- 
teen minutes of discussion we agreed that 
we would talk together to the following 
points: 


1. Individual rights of children. How much in- 
dependence can you give an elementary school 
child? 

2. Quarreling between children. How do vou 
keep brothers and sisters from quarreling? What 
can you do with the child who fights with neigh- 
borhood children? 

3- Differences between groups of parents. You 
have certain rules and regulations around the 
house, but if other parents don’t have the same 
rules—about such things as bedtime and dinner- 
time—how do you get your child to mind? 

4. How to handle special problems, such as nail 
biting, thumb sucking, “sassing back,” keeping 
ciean, and so on. 

5. Punishment and discipline. 

6. Allowances. How much should a child have? 
When should allowances start? Should every child 
have an allowance? 

7. Comic books and radio programs. 
you do about them? 

8. Stealing, lying, deceit. 

g. Preparing for adolescence. How can parents 
make the teen age easier for their children? 

10. Effect on a child of a family with only boys 
or only girls. 

11. Special lessons. The value to a child of 
special lessons in piano, dancing, singing, horse- 
back riding. How do you get a child to take 
lessons? 

12. How to explain sex to children. 


What can 

















The Caseworker in Family Life Education 


This is the list the group decided upon. 
In four sessions, we could not go into all 
the dynamics of each of the areas outlined, 
but it was decided that discussion of gen- 
eral development would touch upon many 
of the above topics. 

One of the first considerations of a group 
leader in family life education is to define 
his goals, the amount of material he can 
cover, and the things that will be most 
helpful to the people attending the group. 
When our agency first started out in this 
field we had staff discussions, read books, 
and, with a great deal of thought, ar- 
ranged outlines of material that should be 
covered with a group of parents. But 
when we started out actually working with 
groups we found that in a series of six 
two-hour meetings we covered about what 
we had expected to cover in the first two 
meetings. 

While the group leader should be ade- 
quately prepared to cover whatever topics 
are of interest to the participants, he will 
have to think through for himself a little 
of the philosophy of education and some 
of the goals of a family life education pro- 
gram. One thing we know, from the stud- 
ies of psychologists, is that lecturing is 
among the least effective methods of educa- 
tion. Psychologists have shown unques- 
tionably that, by the end of the lecture, we 
have forgotten a great deal of what has 
been said, and after a week has elapsed 
very little is remembered specifically. Know- 
ing this, the group leader can feel a little 
less need to give a large amount of ma- 
terial, and can feel more secure in at- 
tempting to make the experience an emo- 
tional one for the members of the group. 
From our casework experience we know 
that we cannot help people unless they 
want to be helped. We also know that the 
mere giving of information is the least 
helpful type of counseling. Similarly, in an 
educational program, merely giving infor- 
mation will not be of value to most people. 

From the twelve areas that this class 
of mothers and fathers had outlined for 
discussion, we chose the discussion of dis- 
cipline and punishment to start with, since 
it seemed to be a part of a number of the 
other subjects that were brought up. To 
begin, the adults were asked to think back 
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to the time when they were in elementary 
school. “Try to remember something that 
occurred when, let us say, you were g years 
old. That was a long time ago, and it may 
be hard to imagine what you were like 
when you were g. But what are some of 
the things that you can recall as having 
occurred at about that time?” 

About seven people raised their hands. 
Many remembered similar incidents— 
death of a mother, father, brother, sister. 
We discussed their attitudes toward the 
death, how they had felt about it at the 
time, how it was handled in their homes. 
They all had different experiences, but we 
decided that the possibility of death was 
something for parents to consider, although 
it was usually not expected. Children do 
not have much understanding of death, 
and all the group recalled that they really 
had had no idea what it meant. The 
consensus of opinion was that, except for 
the very sensitive child, children should 
have a share in both good and bad things 
that happen at home. Many parents try 
to shield their children from unpleasant 
happenings. By doing this they are shield- 
ing them from a very important part of 
their adjustment to reality. One mother 
remembered that she had begged to see 
her mother in her casket, and, against 
the wishes of the adults in her family 
at the time, she sneaked up to look in the 
casket. Her mother looked so serene and 
peaceful that she has always remembered 
this last sight of her mother as a pleas- 
ant one. She was glad that she had dis- 
obeyed her elders at this important time. 
A father remembered that he had been 
sent away to an aunt’s house when his 
mother died, and as a result he did not 
really know what had happened. If he had 
been around his own home at the time 
he would have understood better that his 
mother had really died and was not com- 
ing back. 

We talked about giving children a 
chance to express feelings, and whether it 
was all right to give children a chance to 
grieve for a lost parent. 

The leader asked for other things that 
the group remembered when they were 
young—things other than death. One man 
remembered something in relation to his 
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uncle’s boots. He was forbidden to touch 
them. One Sunday, when he was all 
dressed up, he noticed the boots and de- 
cided to wear them for a while. He knew 
that if he wore them he would be punished, 
but the boots were attractive. He put them 
on and, naturally, wore them outside in 
the mud. He got both the boots and his 
Sunday clothes all muddy. His uncle was 
very angry and whipped him. 

This story provided a great deal of ma- 
terial for discussion. Why had he donned 
the boots when he knew he would be pun- 
ished? What kind of feelings did he have 
while he was wearing them? How did he 
feel when he was punished? 

By talking about themselves when they 
were children, this group of parents was 
able to discuss more freely the kind of 
parent who is most effective, how a good 
parent should handle specific situations, 
whether authoritarian discipline is good or 
bad. Strangely enough, in this first session 
we had not talked about children at all. 
We had talked only about ourselves and 
our feelings. But in doing this, we had 
placed ourselves in our children’s place. 
We had become children ourselves for two 
hours; in that way we not only understood 
our children better but had a little better 
understanding of ourselves and our own 
feelings. 

At the end of the session the group sum- 
marized the discussion. They agreed on 
the following important points: 


1. Children have feelings; they are human beings. 

2. Children are different. They do not all re- 
spond in the same way. 

g- Authoritarian discipline gets a child to mind, 
but out of fear rather than respect. 

4. The happy child respects his parents but does 
not always do what they tell him to do. 

5- Sometimes children do things just to get their 
parents angry, even though they know that it is a 
“bad” thing to do. 


The class continued for six sessions. At 
each session we started out with a review 
of the previous week, and then announced 
the topic for discussion. When we found 
suitable films, we used them to stimulate 
discussion. Although the leader announced 
at the beginning of the series that he was 
not “Mr. Anthony” and would not be able 
to give direct answers to individual ques- 
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tions, many “What can I do?” questions 
were raised. Instead of answering the 
question, the leader threw it out to the 
group, which tried to figure out the reasons 
for the behavior, discussing how other par- 
ents had handled similar situations. While 
the group leader tried to be non-moralistic 
and non-judgmental in his approach, the 
parents were not always that way. 

One mother asked what to do with a 
10-year-old boy who always wanted some- 
thing to eat when he came home from 
school. The leader asked what she did, 
and she explained that she could not feed 
him, since this would spoil his appetite 
for dinner. One of the fathers said that 
he had never heard of a child who didn’t 
want something to eat when he came home 
from school. A mother thought it de- 
pended upon what was given the child. 
This led into a discussion of food problems 
with children, how to handle food fads and 
dislikes, and whether children should clean 
their plates. The mother who asked the 
original question came up after the dis- 
cussion and said that she had not realized 
how rigid she had been about food, and 
maybe about other things too. Her only 
child had been born late in life, and both 
she and her husband were apt to be overly 
zealous in their discipline of him. 

All parents do not like the group discus- 
sion approach. Some of them feel that the 
time could be better spent by having the 
Jeader lecture. But most parents feel that 
they get more out of the group approach 
than they would from a lecture. 

The following comments were made on 
questionnaires filled out at the end of the 
six two-hour sessions: 


“I feel that the discussions have been helpful. I 
like to have other people’s views about certain 
subjects. Although I have often been tired and 
hesitated to come, I felt better after each meeting 
and a little more able to meet situations at home.” 

“I got the feeling that we are not doing such a 
bad job as parents.” 

“I believe we would have benefited more had 
the instructor done the talking, giving us his ideas. 
What we really want is advice from someone who 
knows—the teacher.” 

“I enjoyed coming to the meetings because I 
got other people’s views and reactions to similar 
problems.” 

“I think that I hoped to get a concrete program 
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Editorial Notes 


for handling our children in the best possible 
manner. While I didn’t get just that, I. believe 
that the discussions have shown me that I need 
first to establish a more concrete pattern of be- 
havior for myself.” 


Is this type of discussion casework, group 
work, straight teaching, or group therapy? 
Does this kind of program belong in a 
family casework agency? Should we expect 
caseworkers to be able to lead groups? How 
can casework agencies carry on a new 
program when they are having so much 
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difficulty meeting the need for their regu- 
lar casework services? Does this kind of 
program strengthen family life? 

These are questions that each family 
agency has to answer for itself. The Family 
Service Association of San Diego feels, after 
two years’ experience in family life edu- 
cation, that this is a job for the family 
agency and that family caseworkers have 
a contribution to make which is the result 
of their training, their discipline, and their 
practice in individual consultation. 


Editorial Notes 
Generic and Specific—1948 


Almost twenty years ago, Porter Lee and 
a group of colleagues, serving as a com- 
mittee of the Milford Conference, reported 
on their examination of one of the tech- 
nical questions discussed by Florence Day 
in her article, “Current Developments in 
the Graduate Curriculum,” which we are 
pleased to publish in this issue. The re- 
port of the Milford Conference gave the 
field its first formulation of the generic base 
in casework.! 

A rereading of the report at this time 
places Miss Day’s discussion in perspective 
and highlights the distance the field has 
traveled since the early formulation. The 
committee in 192g stated unequivocally, 
“that the problems of social case work and 
the equipment of the social case worker 
are fundamentally the same for all fields. 
In other words, in any discussion of prob- 
lems, concepts, scientific knowledge, or 
methods, generic social case work is the 
common field to which the specific forms 
of social case work are merely incidental.” 2 
The committee recognized, however, that 
adaptation and supplementary content 
would be required in the application of the 
method in the specific fields. 

In the interim years, national agencies 
and professional associations, as well as the 
schools, have attempted to deal with the 
practical implications of this basic formu- 


1 Social Case Work: Generic and Specific, Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers, New York, 1929. 
2 Ibid., p. 11. 


lation. Such questions as the interchange- 
ability of staft, eligibility requirements of 
the specialized professional organizations, 
the content of field work teaching, the re- 
lation of national organizations and_ pro- 
fessional associations to the schools in plan- 
ning both classroom and field curricula, 
have been points of concern and contro- 
versy. The recommendations of the Cur- 
riculum Committee outlined by Miss Day 
establish a base to which some of these 
practical administrative and educational 
questions can be related. In the main, 
agencies have come to accept the inter- 
changeability of staff as a sound working 
principle. The reservations that still exist 
seem to operate on an individual level; the 
question now asked is not whether the can- 
didate’s experience has been in the agency’s 
specialized field, but rather whether it has 
sound generic underpinning. There is 
general agreement that a worker who has 
developed basic casework skills, even with 
little knowledge of the specialization of the 
setting, progresses faster than the worker 
with a limited foundation in generic case- 
work to which specialization has been 
added. 

Of particular interest to the national 
organizations and professional associations, 
and the agencies and caseworkers they rep- 
resent, is the responsibility, implicit in the 
Curriculum Committee’s report, which is 
placed on them for distilling what is generic 
in their particular specialties. Miss Day 
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again points the direction, suggesting that 
on close examination many procedures, 
which have been considered transmittable 
only as specifics, may, if extracted and 
formulated, be taught as entities. “... the 
phenomena that characterize the special 
setting are not so definitely varied and dif- 
ferent one from the other that they too 
are not subject to classification and study 
as a group.” 
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Miss Day and her committee have re- 
affirmed the basic principle set forth in the 
Milford Conference report. In addition, 
they have suggested possibilities of im- 
plementation of the principles in profes- 
sional social work education, and have in- 
dicated that the important “next steps” of 
further examination and formulation must 
be shared by agencies and field supervisors 
as well as the schools. 


Book Reviews 


PSYCHIATRY: ITS EVOLUTION AND _ PRESENT 
STATUS: William C. Menninger, M. D. 138 
pp.» 1948. Cornell University Press, Ithaca, 
N. Y., or the JOURNAL OF SocIAL CASEWoRK. 
$2.00. 

This book consists of three lectures delivered at 
Cornell University in the fall of 1947. The chapter 
headings, “Psychiatry: Its Evolution and Present 
Status,” “Psychoanalytic Psychiatry: Its Contribu- 
tion to the Understanding of Behavior,” and 
“Psychiatry and the Social Order,” accurately de- 
scribe the broad scope of the content from the 
orientation of a practicing Freudian psychoanalyst 
who is also an administrator with wide social 
responsibility. 

With charming directness Dr. Menninger tells 
the exciting story of man’s efforts to understand 
himself and the crucial importance of Freud’s 
contributions to this most important of topics. It 
is commonplace this season to remark that, unless 
mankind can find ways in which to prevent its 
own destruction, it will surely be doomed. Less 
obvious is the fact that the comprehensive findings 
of psychoanalysis and their application to child 
training, education, morale, social conflicts between 
groups, and so on, are among the best and the 
most insightful methods now possessed for the 
understanding and control of the irrational in 
man. What will be of interest to many case- 
workers is the concept that psychoanalytic psy- 
chiatry is no longer an esoteric subject of limited 
importance to special students, but rather that it 
is a basic science in the group of disciplines now 
concerned with the study and alteration of human 
behavior. The author is exceptionally well quali- 
fied to speak authoritatively on this difficult topic 
because of his unusual responsibilities and experi- 
ence as Chief Neuropsychiatric Consultant to the 
Surgeon General during the late war, and _ his 
activities as president of the American Psychiatric 
Association and the American Psychoanalytic Asso- 





ciation. Although social workers will find much 
familiar material, there remains a freshness of 
approach supported by useful data from many 
fields, including industry, the family, the army, 
and penology, which make the presentation worth 
while even to the well-informed reader. A good 
index adds to the usefulness of this book, which 
should be an attractive reference for gateway read- 
ing to the student. 

The concluding section on public health prob- 
lems, with the relevant lessons learned from army 
experience about the operations of social factors 
such as leadership, motivation, identification, in 
the mental health of soldiers, ends on an affirma- 
tive note that man can, to a limited degree, control 
his destiny. 

HENRY W. Brosin, M.D. 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


THE REHABILITATION OF THE PATIENT: Social 
Casework in Medicine: Caroline H. Elledge. 
112 pp., 1948. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia, or the JOURNAL OF SoctIAL Casework. 
$2.50. 

This small book is a simply written exposition 
of the processes of rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped, with special reference to the part 
that may be played by the medical social worker. 
Rehabilitation of an individual is achieved by 
services from a variety of personnel. The person 
who is rehabilitated is “the star of the show” of 
a group performance. Depending upon the situa- 
tion and the needs of the individual, the rehabilita- 
tive process may be a complex of contributions in 
the form of treatment and guidance from many 
specialized workers and several agencies, or it 
may be a relatively simple and quickly achieved 
procedure. 

Because of the frequent complexity of the per- 
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formance, however, problems are likely to occur. 
Two factors, frequently ignored but of great im- 
portance in assuring good results, are referred to 
repeatedly in the book. These are a sufficiently 
early recognition of the individual’s need for help 
in personal adjustment to the illness or handi- 
cap and the accomplishment of co-operation and 
mutual understanding between the various per- 
sonnel giving service. The book offers concrete 
suggestions as to how procedures may best be 
planned to avoid problems and to secure good 
results. 

Mrs. Elledge has based the content of her book 
on actual case situations. Case material is repro- 
duced in summarized form throughout the discus- 
sion with an aptness and variety that add greatly 
to its clarity and readability. ‘The case material, 
collected by a committee of the American Associa- 
tion of Medical Social Workers, represents practice 
and observations from various medical settings in 
different parts of the United States. Although the 
cases are those of medical social workers, they 
show clearly the possible range of resources re- 
quired to carry out total rehabilitation for an 
individual and the importance of the proper timing 
of their use. 

For those who wish to understand what rehabili- 
tation should be and how it works to secure a 
maximum personal and vocational restoration of 
the handicapped person, this book will have con- 
siderable usefulness. It does not present a detailed 
analysis of the casework method, but does demon- 
strate where and how casework may make a 
contribution in rehabilitation. The fact that it 
is written with a minimum of technical language 
should give it an appeal to anyone who is inter- 
ested in learning about the general operation of 
the casework method and the role the caseworker 
may play. 

MuRIEL GAYFORD 
Bryn Mawr College 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE: Morris Fishbein, M.D. 
and Ernest W. Burgess, Ph.D., Editors. 547 pp., 
1947- Doubleday & Co., Garden City, N. Y., 
or the JOURNAL OF SocIAL CAsEworK. $6.00. 


This is a comprehensive volume in five parts: 
(1) Preparation for Marriage, (2) The Marriage, 
(3) Conception, Pregnancy, and Childbirth, (4) The 
Child in the Family, (5) Social Problems of Sex 
and Marriage. It has been written by thirty-eight 
specialists in medicine, psychiatry, psychology, soci- 
ology, marriage counseling, and related fields. The 
style of the various authors differs, but in the 
main the book is very readable. There is, of 
course, some overlapping, but the overlapping facts 
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are given a somewhat different focus in each 
chapter. 

This is a book for professional groups who are 
in a position to do premarital or marital counsel- 
ing, or who participate in family life education. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the title suggests 
a positive emphasis on how to make marriage suc- 
ceed, there is a preponderance of material in the 
book which deals with problems relating to mar- 
riage. It is well designed to give perspective and 
fairly detailed knowledge of specific problems of 
marriage with special reference to the sexual 
aspects. The psychological aspects of marriage are 
discussed much more adequately than those of 
child-parent relationships. 

While the blurb on the jacket suggests that the 
book can well be recommended to prospective 
brides and bridegrooms and their parents, this 
reviewer does not see this as the larger use for 
the volume. In a sense the title of the book is 
a bit misleading. Unless they were very sturdy 
souls, a young couple picking up this book expect- 
ing to find the secrets to marital success, con- 
ceivably could be frightened by the multiplicity 
of potential problems to the point of being dis- 
suaded from seeking the happy state. The chapters 
on abortion, prostitution, delinquency, venereal 
disease, masturbation, and child adoption do not 
provide exactly the best literary diet for those 
contemplating a reasonably happy marriage. Lay 
people of whatever age would benefit more by a 
volume that takes their particular needs into fuller 
account. Those who are trying to learn how to 
make marriage succeed need a more _ positive 
emphasis, though the probable difficulties and 
ways of avoiding or solving them should not be 
neglected. This book can, however, be helpful 
to couples needing information on one or another 
phase of marriage or facing some specific problems 
of adjustment. 

This problem emphasis is no defect in the use 
for which the book seems to have been intended— 
as a source book for physicians, social workers, 
marriage counselors, family life educators, and 
mature students of marriage and family life. It 
has a wealth of factual information which can be 
of tremendous benefit to physicians, family case- 
workers, and marriage counselors, particularly those 
who are still fairly new in their professional work. 
One would have to do marriage counseling for a 
long time to acquire firsthand the factual data 
the volume contains. Those engaged in family life 
education will need to guard against the direct 
use of the problem focus that is characteristic of 
the book. 

LuTHER E. Woopwarp, Pu.D. 

National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene 

New York, N. Y. 
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CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN GOVERNMENT: 
Helen E. Martz. 63 pp., 1948. Public Affairs 
Press, Washington, D. C., or the JOURNAL OF 
SociAL CAsEWworRK. $1.00. 

This is a welcome book. 
that citizens will give their time and effort to 
governmental functions, side by side with the 
careerist. Of course, this demonstration has been 
made many times and over many years, but, in 
the face of the strong arguments put up by political 
scientists for unfettered and responsible individual 
administrators, we need to be reminded in how 
many ways the layman reinforces even the ablest 
civil servant. 

In one respect, the book is unique. It not only 
proposes the thesis that lay participation in a pro- 
fessional project is feasible but it submits careful 
Statistical and analytic materials to show how it 
works. These were drawn from a state that places 
much responsibility on local boards for the ad- 
ministration of its program of public assistance, 
and previously had more than a decade of experi- 
ence with the operation of the child welfare boards. 

This is not to say that the record is perfect. 
It is not. The boards are too closely tied to local 
and state political interests. They are given ad- 
ministrative powers of questionable value, and they 
are more inclined to enlarge them than to explore 
the possibilities of their functions of makers of 
policy and molders of public opinion in the field 
of their competence. The legal provision that 
makes it possible for them to usurp the administra- 
tive functions of the staff is indefensible. 

But the study shows conclusively that volunteer 
boards will work hard at their tasks, and that, 
representing local communities and especially local 
political interests, their recommendations carry 
weight with the legislature as no similar statements 
of civil servants possibly could. 

One could only wish for evidence to support two 
additional aspects of lay participation: would the 
same devotion to their task characterize boarcs 
whose function was more clearly delimited from 
those of the staff; and to what extent is service on 
such boards an educational experience to their 
members? The report shows, as one might well 
expect, that the members bring their prejudices 
and provincialism to their work on the board, 
sometimes seriously stultifying the services they 
were appointed to promote. Do any considerable 
number of board members tend, with experience, 
to slough off these limitations and so fit themselves 
for the functions they are appointed to perform? 

FRANK J. BRUNO 

George Warren Brown School of 
Social Work 

Washington University 

St. Louis, Missouri 
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Have You Seen These? 


Law of Adoption Simplified, by Morton L. Leavy. 
A non-technical digest of adoption laws of the 48 
states, with a listing of State Welfare Departments 
and authorized child placement agencies. (Oceana 
Publications, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y., 
1948, $1.00.) 

Motivation in Health Education contains papers 
by Iago Galdston, W. W. Bauer, Lawrence S. 
Kubie, and Margaret Mead. These concern such 
topics as cultural factors, the role of fear and 
other emotions in health campaigns, psychological 
conditioning of attitudes on health and disease, 
psychological values of ill health. (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y., 
1948, $1.00.) 

Puerto Ricans in New York City. A report of 
a committee of the New York City Welfare 
Council, describing the needs of Puerto Rican 
Americans living in New York and the facilities 
available to meet these needs. Gaps in resources 
are pointed out, with recommendations for action. 
(Welfare Council of New York City, 44 Fast 23 St., 
New York 10, N. Y., 1948, $1.00.) 

Redirecting the Delinquent, the 1947 Yearbook 
of the National Probation and Parole Association, 
is a collection of papers expressing current opinion 
on the treatment and prevention of delinquency 
and crime. (National Probation and Parole Associ- 
ation, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., 1948, 
$1.50 paperbound, $2.00 clothbound.) 





Personnel Vacancies 


Vacancies are listed alphabetically by state, and 
by agency and city within the state. Rates for 
classified advertising are 10 cents per word; for 
larger type or display form, $6 per inch; minimum 
charge, $2.50. Closing date is 5th of month pre- 
ceding month of issue. Box-number service is not 
available. 


DIRECTOR OF CASEWORK—Welfare Department of Church 
Federation. Requires two years graduate training and 
supervisory experience. Salary range $3456-$3864. Write 
Church Welfare Bureau, 3330 West Adams Blvd., Los 
Angeles 16, Calif. 





San Francisco Catholic Social Service has openings for pro- 
fessionally qualified family and child welfare. caseworkers. 


ee ee ee $2664-$3708 
SN Mi iitiiniis ca cueeniamndaaiahabicinnsinnell $2976-$3708 
BN, ieicecunscnaninaicnmtihinanainnsiinadvmapmiinienieciials $3516-$4392 
Child Welfare Supervisor__...--------------------- $3516-$4392 


Apply to General Director, 995 Market St., San Francisco 3, 
Calif. 


GROUP WORKERS. Professionally trained for progressive 
maternity home. Entails planning program, work with vol- 
unteers. Salary range from $2700 up depending on qualifica- 
tions. Write Florence Crittenton Home, 376 20th Ave., 
San Francisco 21, Calif. 





























